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By the words " Pharmaceutical Education " the author means what the 
founders of the Pharmacetitical Society of Q-reat Britain meant, and 
what the supporters of that Society and all who have contributed to th© 
public welfare of pharmacy still mean. He means technical pharma- 
ceutical education such as is learned by youths who have the good 
fortune to be trained in pharmacies where an adequate amount of 
dispensing is practised, and general or scientific pharmaceutical educa- 
tion such as is learned in those public schools or classes which have 
been established by the Society at Bloomsbury, or fostered by the 
Society at Bristol, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, and elsewhere. 

As regards technical pharmaceutical education nothing more will 
be mentioned here. Attention may, however, be drawn to the fact that 

I 

the expectation of the*foiuiders of the Pharmaceutical Society, that with 
the spread of general pharmaceutical education every pharmacy wonld, 
sooner or later, become an efficient school of technical pharmacei^tical 
education, is not yet realised. 

The system of general or scientific pharmaceutical education having 
been originated by the Pharmaceutical Society, maintained by the Society 
for thirty-eight years at a central school of pharmacy, and having served 
more or less as the model for the schools and classes of the provincial 
pharmaceutical associations, may be termed the Pharmaceutical Society's 
system of education. 

The question of the precise nature and extent of the general 
pharmaceutical education which would properly qualify for the grades of 
"chemist and druggist" and "pharmaceutical chemist" will not now 
be discussed. The action of the Legislature and of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, and the tacit acquiescence of all pharmacists, have 
decided that some knowledge of the sciences forming the foundation of 
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I be acquired bj its foUowers. The kind and amount willf 
ijB be sucb as to enable pharmac; to keep pace with other 
ith the progreBB of education in eocietj generally. 
Pharmaceutical Examinations " the author means the 
" Minor" examinations, conducted in accordance with the 
the Pharmacy Acta by Boards o£ Esaminers in London 
h. The very important "Preliminary Examination" is 



ct of this jaampkUl is mainly the relation to each other of 
irmscentical education, aa just defined, and (h) the pharma- 
□ationB just mentioned. 

r"* ohject IB to gain from all foHowera of pharmacy aceep- 
principle, already held by many, that sound pharmaceutical 
the pharjnaceutical examinations should he fitttd or adapted 
a principle the practice of which should be commenced 
isible, and be carried ont and completed sooner or lat«r, as 
may permit. 

c is a desire for the welfare of pharmacy and pharmacists, 
is consistent with the welfare of the public. 
aple of fitting sound education and examination to each 
doubt, the opposite of that which time and unforeseen 
ve thrust upon pharmacy since athe passing of the 
b, 1868. Yet it is that which obtained prior to 1868, 
IS not then fully recognised or carried ont. Before that 
a pharmaceutical education and examination were both in 
: the representatives of pharmacy. Hence tbey were 
id almost natorally adapted to each other without any 
it dovetailing. Any shorteomings inherent in all systems 
n were compensated by the known thoroughness of the 
he great majority of the candidates. Since 1868, however, 
item of education founded and fostered by the Society 
ad the provinces has been neglected (except by some 
students) in favour of a short course of instruction 
tted to examination, and, therefore, a course such as ia 
ed by all authorities on education. The proposal 
:hi8 pamphlet is to fit or adapt to each other pharmaoen- 
tion and a public and, therefore, properly superrised, 
lucted, sound and thorough system of pharmaceuticaL 



^dncation — ^proTincial as well as metropolitan. The proposal is, 
in other words, to revert to the inter-relation of education and 
examination which obtained prior to 1868, with this important differ- 
ence, namely, that instead of being undefined and onlj tacitly under- 
stood, it shall be accurately defined and officially recognised, and in the 
future officially enforced. Before 1868 sound education and examination 
were more or less fitted to each other. Since 1868 they have got out of 
gear, and so-caU^d education has only too extensively been fitted to 
examination. Hencefor?mrd let examination and sound education be 
fitted to each other, and, sooner or later, let them occupy that position 
alone. 

Some such action would solve most of the difficulties surrounding 
the question of pharmaceutical education, simplify examination both for 
examiners and examinees, and give to education and examination a 
generally commended instead of a generally deprecated relationship. 

The aim of leaders in British pharmacy is^ and always has been, to 
ensure that its youths possess sound and lasting technical and general 
pharmaceutical knowledge. In 1868 the legislature, the public^ and 
pharmacists themselves, agreed that the possession of such knowledge 
should be compulsory* The means adopted for securing that end was 
compulsory examination. But universal experience has since shown that 
the passing of an examination does not necessarily ensure sound and 
lasting knowledge on the part of the examinee. Therefore, apparently, 
examination, in pharmacy no less than in other callings, should be 
so strengthened as to be made the guarantee it was intended to be. The 
only practicable means of doing this would seem to be to extend the 
power which the examiners possess of demanding a certificate of three 
years of training in technical pharmaceutical knowledge, to a power of 
recognising certificates showing some trustworthy training in general 
pharmaceutical knowledge. Trustworthy general training would be that 
afforded by the teachings and educational questionings of the staff of a 
public school of pharmacy, such as thafr^of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
or of leading provincial Pharmaceutical Associations, or of other 
public schools of Pharmacy. The properly supervised public character 
of the curriculum would be essential, as affording the only guarantee 
that the knowledge possessed on the day of examination had been 
acquired in a manner likely to prove useful and lasting. That a young 
man has 'attended educational classes, even of a trustworthy public 






toiAn, in itself alone, insui&cient eTidence tbat he has eoiind 

knowledge of the aubjecta taught; for he may not have 
lia opportunities. That he has on a certain day successfully 
hours of questioning by a. Board of Examiners is, in itself 
iing to the experience of all good authorities, inBufRdent 
t he has sound and lasting knowledge; for he may have 

knowledge too rapidly to last, and he may have omitted to 
3 principles which can by proper training be perceived and 

but cannot easfly be formulated into question and answer 
le thing to know the words in which a writer or speaker . 
rinciple, and quite another to really know and understand, 
lat one knows and understands, that principle. Indeed, 
i have been tirained, in the proper sense of the word, 
; the passing of a trustworthy public curriculum, and a 

examination, taken together, do afford fairly sufficient 
; he possesses sound and lasting knowledge, 
iiment of the foregoing paragraph is, at all events, tbat sought 
ined and elaborated in the following pamphlet. This 
Qy pages. A large porbion, however (pp. 11 to 33), is 
evidence of the insufficiency of the process of examination, 
st of competency, and may be omitted by readers assured of 
Co contribute to the remedying of that insufEciency is the 
re. He has written but little on the great value of exami- 
l recognise that value, and none more highly than himself; 
ocaey of their value would be superfluous. Up to page 45 
examination almost solely as an aid to selection, the use to 
at by Boards of Examiners. Afterwards he also treats of 
ducation, the old and invaluable purpose for which it is in 
by teachers. 

ing the cause of the insufficiency or imperfection of unaided 
ninations as tests of competency, not only is it due, firstly, 
.hat much of what a candidate ought to know does not 
tself to formulation into question and answer, but, secondly, 
istance that the more precise and reducible you (inevitably 
lion purposes) render knowledge—even that which can be 
ted — the less living and real, the less applicable to the work 
does ib become. Thirdly, in no reaaonable amount of time, 
aouable cost, can examination of candidates, of ordinary age 
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and education, distiDguish, as satisfactorily as Examiners could wisK 
between an ephemeral ly charged memory and a well stored and trained 
mind. Fourthly, judgments founded on unaided selective examinations 
of necessarily short duration are only inferences drawn from evidence 
the limits of which are narrower than is desirable. Fifthly, a large 
proportion of students, who can well work out an experimental process 
or fairly weU understand a principle, cannot, especially at short notice, 
lucidly describe what they know. Some cannot well respond to a 
written, others to a vivd voce examination; a few to neither. Yet a 
teacher's or an employer's experience, if extending over some days or 
weeks, may show that such men are competent to occupy the walk of 
life, to which examination is the portal. Unfortunately, of two examinees 
having weak descriptive powers, the one who has been undergoing good 
training is not much more likely to pass an examination than the one 
whose memory has temporarily been stuffed with answers to " questions 
likely to be asked." 

The remedy for this insufficiency has already been foreshadowed. 
Each of the imperfections would, practically, be removed if Examiners 
could have documentary evidence that the candidate had diligently and 
deliberately studied for an appropriate period at properly supervised 
public schools of pharmacy, where he had well acquitted himself at 
educational examinations co-extensive with the education itself. The 
supervision of such schools would either rest with the Council of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, or, perhaps, be relegated by the Council to a 
mixed Committee, or possibly to a large, permanent, influential Board of 
Education possessing a smaU working coinmittee. The same body, with 
the concurrence of the Boards. of Examiners, might set the limits or 
generally control the area both of education and examination, and, as far 
as possible, provide for their due adaptation the one to the other. 

The cost in time and money of a proper curriculum of general 
pharmaceutical education has received, and will receive from pharmacists 
due consideration, for the expenditure involved in acquiring knowledge 
of an avocation must bear appropriate relation to prospective income. 
But whatever the nature and extent of the curriculum, it should be 
thorough. It is for thoroughness, not for breadth or width, that the 
author is contending. The legislature, with the concurrence of the 
followers of the calling, have in pharmacy placed a barrier (examination) 
between the public and dangerous incompetence. Surely it is to the 
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iU parties tliat this barrier Bhould be as sound and strong as 
At all events, no inferior enbstitute will sofSce. Xothing 
ill answer. Still less any cbeap stuiE liable to mpid decay, 
)red witb documents certiFjing that underneath ia the true 
. The name oE the bar is education, and it must be a limb 
tee of real knowledge. If prominently placed, the public 
le value of such safeguards, and if well fashioned seldom cavil 
But the cost must not be unreasonable or iaconiistent with 
contemplated. The pharmacists of other couiitries may be 
lat in Great Britain we begin the business of our lives with 
of technical and only five months of scientific training. But 
is not a period of prosperity with ns, and imperial tecognition 
tional career in pharmacy is only twelve yetas old. Com- 
" bad times," with such an inexpensive public curriculum for 
rho aspires to be a " Chemist and Druggist," and who must 
yinor " examination, we may more reasonably hope with the 
rears to reach much higher standards. (Already the " Major" 
1 provides inducements to men who voluntarily desire to 
the higher tide of " Pharmaceutical Chemist.") 
oition oi permissive curricula by examiners involves disadvan- 
:tached to recognition of comjutlsory curricula. To step at once, 
om a condition of freedom, even if a questionable kind, to one of 
, is not in England always practicable even thongh admittedly 
A tentative stage is generally looked for, and this is sometimes 
avided in the form of a permissive measmre. If the Boards of 
would not mind some temporary trouble in recognising pw- 
liic curricula of general pharmaceutical education, such action 
laps best produce the desired results ; though the recognition 
L curricula would be more easily accomplished, and be less 
I questioned on the score of inequality or unfairness, 
introductory paragraphs had been added here in which 
, lemembering his professorial position, sought to excuse 
r takii^ up the subject at all. But counciUors, examiners. 
Hues have kindly assured him that no excuse is necessary. 
especially — representing Boards, the members of which have 
istrument for testing education placed in their hands by the 
h ability beyond praise, and dignity beyond criticism — have 
tui that they do not by any means consider that the system 
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they administer needs no strengthening.* Indeed thej have been good 

enough to say that they would gladly receive, from one who by the accident 

of his position daily and hourly has unrivalled opportunities of judging, 

some evidence of the manner in which existing measures relating to 

education and examination appear to affect students, and are regarded 

by students. Certainly although a pharmaceutical educator in advocating 

the cause of pharmaceutical education* is possibly chargeable with 

interested motives to at least the extent that deprives his advocacy of 

much strength, no one should be better qualified to write about 

pharmaceutical education generally, more especially when the practical 

requirements of pharmacists are well known to him through some 

years of personal experience in the actual details of pharmacy and by 

many years of personal enquiry in the large towns and country 

districts of most parts of the kingdom. Besides, the writer examines 

as well as teaches ; and as it is said that only the teacher who 

also examines gets the most trustworthy evidence of the effects 

of his teaching, and that only the examiner who also teaches makes 

the most trustworthy inferences from the answers at examinations, 

it follows that he who now writes, being a teacher and an examiner 

too, has some claims to be heard in any matter relating to education. 

The writer will add no more respecting qualifications or disqualifications 

for the task now attempted except that he would never have undertaken 

it had any better advocate of the principle enunciated been likely to be 

forthcoming. 

This letter and the accompanying pamphlet beiog originally 

intended only for the private perusal of friends, the author has written 

throughout with the freedom and emphasis he would employ in ordinary 

correspondence. On looking through the pages he fancies he detects 

here and there the style of a teacher talking with his students. This 

is, of course, unintentional. He does not forget that he is addressing 

his equals, and in many cases his superiors, in any power of judging 

how best to secure the pharmaceutical needs of the public and the 

welfare of pharmacists. 

John Attfisu). 

AsHLANDS, WiTroRD, Jamtaty 2&th, 1880. 



* Fide p. 91 for official opinions, given by the Boards of Examiners since 
the first edition of this pamphlet was circulated^ on the desirability of the 
establishment of a recognised curriculum. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 

AND 

THE PHAKMACEUTICAL EXAMINATIONS: 

THEIR EELATION TO EACH OTHEE; ' 

WITH 

A PLEA FOR THE 
RECOGNITION OF PUBLIC CURRICULA 
BY THE BOARDS OF EXAMINERS . 
OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



The onlj system of general Pharmaceutical Education which the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain has hitherto acknowledged, or well could 
acknowledge, is that which the Society, through its Council, has always 
fostered in the provinces and practically carried out at Blopmsbury, 
a system which the two Boards of Examiners, as Boards, do not recognise 
in any way ; indeed, it is not yet decided that the Boards have power 
officially to recognise any such system. Under this course of education a . 
student is assumed to have learnt the technical subjects of "Prescrip- 
tions " and ^' Practical Dispensing *' in a shop, while at the Society's 
school, or at a similar public provincial set of classes or school, he is to learn 
chemistry and some elementary physics, botany, and materia medica, as 
well as those principles of dispensing or pharmacy which can be described 
or illustrated at lectures. That tnis system, if not perfect, is well 
fitted to the end in view, namely, to supply the public with efficient 
pharmacists, has never been questioned by any authority in education ; 
nay, it has always been commended by all medical, pharmaceutical, and | 

other authorities, both foreign and British. And as* to the requirements 
of the calling of pharmacy, the system has always been regarded as 
sufficient even for the training of accomplished pharmacists, while its 
elasticity has enabled it to some extent to be accommodated to meet 
what should be the wants and qualifications of assistants. Its value is 
questioned, however, by many pupils in pharmacy — questioned errone- 
ously, of course 5 examination being wrongly regarded by them as an 
end to which education is the means — seriously questioned and practi- 
cally so extensively disregarded that many provincial educational classes, 



leet the requirementB of the Pharmacy Act of 1868, have 
□at (see the Fharmaetutical Jimmal for October' 17th, 
I; others are carrying on a langaiahing existence; while 
: own Hchool in London haa a amaller number of pupUa 
recting body, namely, the Council, or the teaching and 
iterested body, namely, the profesBore, might reaaoiiably 
! present in its lecture-room, laboratories, museums, and 
> contention of the young men who have acquired this erro- 

examination may be stated in the fallowing propositions :— 
lidates for the "Minor" and "Major" must study the 
ubjects required by the Examining Boards under the Act. 

not necessary that the candidates, as candidates, should 
IB of subjects not required by the Boards of Examiners, 
liers of such candidates must teach the portions of subjects 
he Boards. 

bers of such candidates must not teach the candidates, as 
ly portions of subjects not required by the Boards. 

Butgects in which knowledge is required by the Boards 
■a at the "Minor" ore six, as stated in the official 
s," namely — (1) Prescriptions; (2) Practical Dispensing; 
jy; (4) Materia Medica; (5) Botany; and (6) Chemistry, 
it portion of Practical Chemistry which may be termed the 
of tests for stated chemicals in common use, and also 
lat portion of Physics which relates to barometers, 
B, and specific gravities. 

subjects in which knowledge ia required by the Boarda of 
t the " Major " are /owr, namely — (1) Materia Medica; (2) 

Chemistry, including that portion of Practical Chemiatry 
litative analysis of important chemicals and volumetric 

analysis, and (4) Elementary Physics of light, heat, 
id magnetism. 

) Phannaceutical Society's system of education does not, 
I young men, include any instruction whatever in Subject 1 
or," namely, "Prescriptions," 

Pharmaceutical Society's system of education doea nob 

■da 7, 8, &nd 9, at one public leliaol (the Societ;*! owii, at Bloomilmry), 
uTe now (Oct., ISSO) been mode to meet the nquirementa of students. 



include any instraction whateyer in Subject 2 of the ^' Minor/' namelj^ 
actual '^ Practical Dispensing " by the pupil, 

9. The Pharmaceutical Society's system of education only includes^ 
they notice, that partial instruction in Subject 3 of the ^^ Minor," 
Pharmacy, which can be alEorded at lectures. It does not include actual 
practice in the recognition of preparations ; it does not include exercises 
in giving proportions of ingredients in pr^arations ; and it does not 
include actual practice by the- pupil in the making of emulsions, pills, &c» 

10. The Pharmaceutical Society's system of education gives much 
more of Subject 4, Botany, than is required in the '^ Minor." 

11. The Pharmaceutical Society's system of education gives, they say,, 
more of Practical Chemistry than is required in the " Minor " or " Major." 
Under this system of education, they say, they are invited to devote a 
great deal of their time to practical chemistry, while, under the system 
of examination, they find at the ''Minor" no great amount to be 
actually necessary, and at the '' Major" less than the teachers supply. 

12. The Pharmaceutical Society's system of education affords, they 
think^ both too much and not enough Physics for the '^ Major." 

Shordy, the contention of the majority of these young men in 
Pharmacy is, that the Society's system pf education (as carried out, at 
all events, by most provincial associations) includes no instruction in 
some subjects, perhaps too little in others, in most too much, and about 
the right quantity in one only — Materia Medica. And they often com- 
plain that pupils are not always classified according to their requirements^ 
as candidates into '^ Minors " and '^ Majors." 

And if, by way of reply to these propositions, such a young man is 
reminded that the technical subjects are usually learned in a sKop, that a. 
lasting knowledge, even of the principles of chemistry, is best acquired 
by much laboratory work, and that the Council of the Pharmaceutical 
Society would scarcely be likely to establish or support a theory of education 
or system of education which is either insufScient for the requirements of 
the public or pharmacy on the one hand, or too elaborate for those require-^ 
ments on the other, he does not combat th& statement for a moment. In- 
deed, often he says that he would only he too glad to fall in with any system 
of education having so high a sanction. What he does contend is that 
the Society's system of education and the system of examination do not 
so dovetail as to suit him. He does not, as a rule, presume to say which 
set of dovetails is in fault, or whether both are. He only knows that he^ 



iB the examinatioDB aa they stand, and he begs to be ezcaeed if 
a eystem oE iostruction which does dovetail with them, 
the Byateni be eeeka and gets is in itself right or wrong is, 
itely, seldom an immediate concNTi of his, 
average enquirer respecting a school under the Society's 
quite willing to admit the advantages of that deliberate and 
1, and patient and persevering acquirement of knowledge 
J the Society's method of education. But he frequently remarks 
3 will get no direct credit for all that training at the esamina- 
aa the Society's system of education does not give in other 
enough of what he wants, he declioeH to enter its classes. And 
Fho do enter, some, though starting with the assurance that 
ot wish to be merely "prepared for examination," sooner or 
umb to their environment, especially that of the periodical 
on days. They begin to want help where they ought to help 
3 ; where, as Bishop 3'emple says, " the test of real mastery ia 
nowledge shall be produced without any help at all." " What 
r out for ourselves remuns by us longest; that which is 
by a tutor, before we feel the difficulty, soon goes." (Latham, 

i'' (p. 401) " the pupil is to get credit or profit from the display of know- 
tor may give him more help tbaii ie good for him : he ma; do all the head- 
], aod only eipeot him to recollect what he is bdd, and an unnholeeomein- 
rted by eiaminationa being used for a purpose which doee uot belong to them 
a educational appliances. The knowledge that a got by much telling and 
.he part of the tutor ia much leea permanent than that which ie due to good 
y thepapil bimulf ; but while it laete itiahardty tobe diitinguiahed from 
irlnge ita poeaeesor profit In eiaminations." 

there should be the most perfect sympathy between teacher and 
i; how can sympathy obtain when the student, having caught 
ination fever," finds that much of the teacher's labours — lalK>urs 
teacher knows are the most important of all, namely, those 
te to the development of the higher powers of a pharmacist's 

e Action of Biamiuttiona ooneidered ai s Meuis of Selection. By Eent7 
L., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Cambridge : Deighton, 
London: Gteorgo Bell i Sons. 1877. Price, 10a. 6d. Unfortuaalcly, 
> be the only book on the subject It< reception by the press, however, 
t it is highly esteemed by scholan. 
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mind— •will "count" for nothing at the examinations. As President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, says of such English students : " They are 
working not to satisfy their teacher or to maister his teachings, but to 
satisfy examiners; " and many practically " refuse to follow their teachers 
far beyond the limits of the examinations." The best men follow his 
lead, but some men do so at the risk of being "plucked." Since the 
foregoing sentences were in type, a rejected candidate said to the writer, 
" I have been unfortunate again, but one at least of the examiners made 
what is very likely a right estimate of me, for he told me I knew 
both too little and too much. Anyhow, I am now driven to do what some 
other students under the Society's system have been obliged to do, 
namely, go to ja 'crammer,' who, of course, will tell me neither too little 
nop too much, but exactly what the examiners want me to know." This 
state of things, to sensitive and honourable teachers at metropolitan or 
provincial schools or classes under the Society's system of education, is 
scarcely endurable. It also is scarcely fair, for where large numbers of 
pupils might reasonably be expected comparatively small numbers 
attend — though the latter, no doubt, are of the very.bept type. 

" When the words * cram ^ or 'crammer' are used by a pupil or an undergraduate, 
he means something yery definite ; he is the individual who wears the shoe, and such 
I have generally found can be trusted both when they tell you wh^re it pinches, and 
where they find it best to cut a hole to make it easy. So when a youth says he has 
left a tutor's and gone to a ' crammer's ' in London to prepare for ' his army examina- 
tion/ he is sensible of a real difference ; he does not mean any personal disrespect, but 
he looks on the latter person more as he would on a music master or a French master, 
as a person who has nothing to do with educating him as a moral or reasonable being, 
but whose business is to endow him with some one accomplishment ; which, in this 
ease, is that of being able to answer so many printed questions on a particular day.** 
(Latham, op. supra cit. p. 10.) 

And the assurance which any such student, pupil, or undergraduate 
receives that he will be able correctly to answer so many questions, 
printed or vivd voce, on a particular day, gives him confidence on that 
day. He is then less likely to become a victim to a state of confusion 
of thought or general confusion of mind which is as common with 
candidates at examinations as it is with yoang witnesses, not to say 
young advocates also, in other courts of inquiry, and which is usually 
termed nervousness. Under this condition the mind is in a state of 
turmoil, and if the counteracting influence just mentioned is not present 
the candidate is as likely to answer questions wrongly as rightly, and to 



ioiuly. Could the unfortunate candidate who knew boUi 
too much have receired the Msuiiuice from his teachers 
be asked nothing whatever but what he had learnt during 
I, an assurance that he would recdve or rather insensibly 
le Sotnety's systems of educatian and of examinaiioD fitted 
he also would have presented himaelf with that confidence 
m deameai instead of confusion in the mindi and doubtless 
passed " — passed aEter being properly educated, whereas 
ihly will not pass until he has been " prepared," as the 



ip rwptcting concord between education and txamiwitian. 
i ikat the Soeiety't tytlem of edwiatum, eapedalli/ with sownd 
tme reading on the part of the sluident, more or leas perfectly 
',ical requirementa of English pTiarmat^. Thepoint it, that 
an of examination are not tatiifaetorily in harmony toiih 
n the other hand, as will be teen pretently, all authorities 
it a lystem of instruetim under which the itudentf even tiiith 
ne kind of preliminary reading, crowds "■ preparatvm for 
into a couple of moni3a or to, is one which is superficial and 
d, therefore, inconsistent with the reguiremtnts of English 
lie point is, tJuit at present it and the system of examination 
osely, in harmony with each othw. 

Lusioiis to be drawn from foregoing facts are, firit, that the 
J Society's system of education does not meet the require. 
majority of "Minor " or " Major" candidates, qud candi- 
ly, that these candidates, as candidates, cannot, therefore, be 
llow that system ; and, thirdly, either (a) that the system 
lt«red as to dovetul with the system of examinations; 
B system of examinations mnst be so altered or, rather, 
as to dovetail with the system of education ; or (c) that 
must be so altered or supplemented as to fit in with each 
that, as the logical altematiTe, one or the othw system 
ons to say which), as at present related to the majority 
as candidates, mnst cease to flourish satisfacterily. 
), as will have been gathered already, a certain number of 
J not content with being mere candidates for examinatioQ. 
aot only to know, in order to " pass," but thoronghly and 
1 know, their school suttjects ; men who, when they become 



principals, will neither fear any long-continued influence of *' stores " 
nor anj otiker form of mere trade competition; men whose personal 
qualifications will enable them to give to customers such a guarantee of 
the quality of everything on their shelves as no mere distributor of 
drugs can offer. These are the men who still are to be found in the 
public schools. The pity is that^ for the sake of pharmacy, pharma- 
cists, and the public, their number is comparatively small. 



Under these circumstances, all those old friends and supporters of 
the Pharmaceutical Society now addressed will probably thoughtfully 
enquire. What is to be the attitude of the Society towards general pharma- 
ceutical education ? — meaning that public, thorough system of pharma- 
ceutical education which the Society, through its Council, has hitherto 
recognised, fostered, and directly supported, both in the provinces and 
at Bloomsbury^ and for upholding which the Society has always been 
commended by all good authorities on education. The system which has 
turned out large numbers of good men whose names are known wherever 
pharmacy is known. The system with which the officers of foreign 
pharmaceutical societies have become familiar by the public labours of 
the good men just mentioned, and by visits to the pharmaceutical head- 
quarters in England during the past thirty or forty years. The system 
which probably these and other outside authorities abroad and in Great 
Britain still fortunately, though erroneously, consider to be the only 
systematised general teaching in British pharmacy. And what action, 
if any, is to be taken to prevent general pharmaceutical education, thus 
defined, being followed only by the comparatively few students who 
may happen to hear enough about it to be attracted to it, either at the 
parent school or the provincial schools or classes, for its own sake, or 
who happen to hear of or be attracted by the prestige of the Blooms- 
bury School, with its prizes and the scholarships, or who find an adjacent 
school or class under the system to be convenient because they can 
attend one branch at one time, another at some other time, and a third 
at, possibly, still another time ? 

Shall the Society's system of education — ^the only pubHc pharma- 
ceutical system in the country — cease to flourish, or at best, be continued 
in its present unsatisfactory condition? The writer assumes that the answer 
to this question by every reader of this pamphlet will be, No. Education, 
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futore outcome of this stupendous amount of efEort and money shall be 
merely the official registration of the possibly, nay probably, transitory 
powers of young men rapidly "prepared for the examinations?" 
The writer assumes that questions like these will arise in the minds of 
nearly erery reader, and that they will be answered with an unqualified 
negative. And should any one not yet be quite prepared to come to 
such conclusions, he will probably hesitate no longer when he has gone 
through the facts and arguments which will presently be adduced. 
Pew public Societies have done so much for education in their respective 
spheres as the Pharmaceutical. Perhaps there is no Society which has 
so perseveringly and consistently founded its public life on education, 
or so well and wisely founded on education its claims to imperial and 
general recognition. And there is no evidence to show that its members 
are not still actuated by the same desire. INTay, without doubt, were 
once their attention drawn to the matter, they would take good care that 
their own good public system of training young pharmacists, the 
soundness of which, as far as it goes, has never been questioned, should 
not be so largely displaced by systems of teaching which, to say the 
least, belong to a class which professedly have for their object ** prepara- 
tion for examination,'^ and therefore belong to a class the soundness 
of which is questioned by all authorities on education. 



If, then, a public system of education is to be maintained in 
Pharmacy, shall it be. adapted to the existing examination system? 
(For an answer, see pages 9 to 45.) Or shall the examination system 
be adapted — ^legally, without violent changes, even without alterations 
either in the examinations themselves or in the Boards of Examiners — 
to a public system of education, such, for instance, as that of the Society's 
well founded, well commended, metropolitan and provincial system of 
education? (Por an answer, see pages 46 to 53.) 



Let us first look at the advantages and disadvantages of adapting 
such a pubHc system of education to examination. (Pages 9 to 45.) The 
advantage would be, that the system of education would be brought into 
harmony with a system of examination, the merit of which is impartiality ; 
impartiality, however, associated, so say authorities, with some insufficiency 
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;t«r of t^sfcing competencj — and herein would rest the dis- 
U good authoritiee aeem agreed that examinatioDB are not 
of competency, OTCn when conducted bj efficient Boards 
with not houTB only, but whole days, given for the 
: a candidate. And this ia no reflection on EiaminerB 
'he President of Harvard University, in a paper on 
imerican TlniverBities Compared," in the JVorih ATtierican 
1, p. 217, says, " The English examinationB are admirably 
jgards fairness, thoroughness, and reasonable steadiness : 
a necessary consequence of the system of private tuition, 
E test was necessary to bring the hundreds of private 
ommon standard ; but their very escellence ia a serious 
le way of developing professorial public teaching of the 
ich as the German universities abundantly supply, and as 
ican universities aspire to give." And if high praise may 
English examiners generally, the highest must be accorded 
armaceutical examiners, both in London and Edinburgh. 
is admitted on all hands as regards either Board, but the 
r sending depntations to each other, provide for similarity 
f candidates as far as possible. It is not examiners who 
I at all, it is the instrument or system put into their hands 
ature that is in question. "Let us have documentary 
Dund training, in addition to the power of demanding 
estions," say most good examiners. One can only hope 
irable independent Boards of Examiners as our own may 
to serve pharmacy; but we desire that, sooner or later, 
dually, they may have the power of demanding evidence of 
rhus have placed at their disposal a greatly improved system 
& competency of candidates. The L^slature doubtless 
jst course at the time — in 1868. The inexpediency of 
Ht true education to examination has been demonstrated 
ne. The G-ovemment is alive to this fact, and, as will 
itly, has in certain callings adopted the principle of fitting 
XI education — education of a properly guaranteed public 

ninations carried on irrespective of the course of edncation 
le candidat« are not sufGdent teste of competency may be 
igaQthorities and argnmentB. And, inasmuch as HtB public 
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press of England reflects the opinions, not only of many, but of the 
majority, both of authorities in education and of Englishmen generally, a 
leader in the Times of August 25th, 1879, may be quoted first. To 
those who wish^to master "The Action of Examinations," in relation, 
not only to the welfare of pharmacy, but to the general social and 
political welfiire of the community, the book on the subject by Latham, 
already mentioned, may be recommended. The Times says: — 

" Sereral oircumstances haye combined of late to direct public attention to the 
subject of examinations. We haye had the curious and instructiye history of Mr. 
Ooffin's certificate. Cambridge, as we saw a short time ago, is forced seriously to 
consider the system of entrance scholarships; and to-day a correspondent inyites 
attention to the mischieyous system, as he considers it, of entrance scholarships 
established in public schools. It is impossible to deny that there is a great deal of 
force in Mr. West's arguments on this subject. Eyen if examinations were a good in 
themselyes, it would still be possible to haye too much of a good thing, and yery 
many competent judges are already beginning to dread an educational surfeit in this 
respect. But, to our thinking, examinations, so far from being a good in themselyes, 
can hardly be placed higher than the category of necessary eyils. They are a burden 
to the examiner and to the teacher, exactly in proportion as each is efficient and 
conscientious, and they are yery far from being an unalloyed benefit eyen to the 
examinee. But they are not the less in many cases necessary; they are at least a 
rough test of merit, capacity, and attainment, and, therefore, where these haye to be 
tested for any specific purpose, it is hardly possible to dispense with examination 
altogether. But to admit this much is yery far from saying that examinations should 
be made, what they are fast becoming, the be-all and the end-all of educational 
processes. From the tender age of ten or eleyen to that of manhood and upwards nearlj 
eyery boy of promising parts in this country liyes with the constant fear of examination 
before his eyes. If he is more than usually successful at the end of the process, he is 
likely to enjoy for the next few years, or, indeed, as long as he chooses, the distinguished 
priyilege of examining his juniors in their turn. Thus the examination feyer spreads 
far and wide. It spares neither age nor sex ; for women, with singular peryersity, 
haye claimed as a priyilege what boys and men alike regard with ayersion. It has 
long ago peryaded education, and its contagion is now beginning to infect the whole 
range of modern letters. Literature, ancient and modern, is regarded as so much 
material for examination to be reproduced in the form best calculated to win marks 
in a competition. History is cut up into 'periods' and 'epochs,' and then reduced 
into summaries, so that whoso runs may read or teach, examine or be examined. The 
old Uniyersities, which once could boast of a learned press and still occasionally 
publish works not unworthy of English scholarship, deyote their chief literary 
energies to the publication of manuals required in the yarious examinations they haye 
undertaken to conduct. The work is excellently done, no doubt, though it is hardly 
i>f a kind which befits the dignity of an Academical press. But the examination 
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at, And the UniTersitieB an forced to field to it. Xbe pit; of it is that 
e task 10 liadl; and seem bo entirely cootented with it. 
of all thii ia unquestionably ^reat and growing. We need not dwell 
ous effects, well liaown to Bctioolmaatera and college tutors, of the 
iiug for the purpose of competitiTc eiamicatioo to which so many boys 
V are now BubmitUd in public schools. Wa are conTtnced Uiat Mr, 
; wpetk too strongly on this sabject, and we may fairly leare it in his 
itther to the general effecU of the modem tandeocy to natn exraunadon 
id croon of all proceseea of education that we wiah to draw attention. 
entirely distorts eTeiy rational view of what education is and should be. 
a pupil a mere racer, and one who conteada for hea^ peeuniary stakes, 
e teacher a trainer whose whole prosperity depends, not on bis power 
lound knowledge and drawing out the natural capacities of liie-Biiid, 
11 in preparing his pupils for.a partio^r Dompetition. Itiiai&eaof 
I judge] not of mental eapaeity and sound information graierally, ]aalt of 

alone which are readily estimated in marks. In addition to all this, 
i» ineiitably to force teaching: and examining alike into a narrow and 
oore. Eien if a particular teacher has a special taste and regard for 
nt of the ordinary range of the examination for which he is preparing 
lare not lead them in the direction inwhich he would probably do them 

feai&ey.shonldfailtoget credit for their work in the cCHnii^ ordeal, 
:• whole suoeess in life may depend. He is forced to scan with aniioua 
ne that Qte examination has preyioosly taken, in the confldeaoe, very 
3d, tliat it will take the same Ime again. For llie examiner knows that 
not go beyond certain well-understood limits. If he does, he will be 
itchsty, onfair, and pedantic; iTery experienced teacher knows to his 
attempt to lead his pupils towards some collatcr^ line of study not 
ised in an examination is fmatrated at onoe by their refus^ to take any 
jeots that will not 'pay.' Erery examiner knows that the insertion in 
t qnestiOD lying somewhat out of the recognised range and groOTB is 
I waste of time and labour. Hence, under the induence of eiaminatJoos, 
if every subject, great and small, is dirided, by an impassable bnrrier, 
and. boundless range of the neglected and the unknown, which the 
are unnotioed and Uie examiner dares not explore, and the narrowfieU, 
ntinated and minutely surr^^, which the pupil ia taught to regard as 
of notice. Bren thus we have not exhausted the eril effects of thus 
[amination for educatiou. The whole system gives tha successful 
I exaggerated sense of the importance ot the victories tbey have won. 
nutates their earlier efforts, while it paralyzes their later and more 
s. A high wrangler or a firstHdass man thutks that the battle tS life is 

learnt all that he can learn, has done aU that he needs to do. He 
edge which lies outside the examination rutge as musty, pedantic, and 
He thinks meanly of men who hare not been examined so often or so 
himself. He owes all that he is, and hat, and knows, to having bean 
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examined ; he belieyet in the process, and he aims at nothing higher than being in hia 
turn an examiner hinuaelf . Then, indeed, his fate is sealed ; he might hare been a 
student, a scholar, or a philosopher if he had not been taught to look at all knowledge 
through the distorting medium of examinations ; he might eyen haye succeeded in life, 
in spile of early obstadles and mischievous training, if he had not been led to belieye 
that success was already won at its outset. But he becomes a mere subordinate wheel in 
a yast and exacting machine ; his existence is passed in a weary and monotonous round 
of setting papers andlooking them oyer, of assigning marks and adding up their total, 
^f comparing results with his colleagues and striying to gauge human nature by 
impossible measurements and fallacious standards, until at last he comes to belieye 
that there is no better fate in store for human beings than to become just what he is 
himself. 

'* The picture we haye drawn is highly coloured, perhaps, but it will the better 
serye to illnstrate the ineyitable consequences of making examination supreme, instead 
of keeping it in proper subordination to the higher purposes of education. It used' to 
be said that in some districts of England a m^ could be supported by charity from 
his cradle to his graye. We haye changed all that, and in the place of indiscriminate 
charity we haye established the supremacy of examinations at eyery turn in life. Is 
the result so entirely satisfactory that we can regard it as final and irreyocable? Is it 
not possible that, as so often happens, we haye confounded ends with means and made 
a successful examination the paramount purpose, instead of merely the indispensable 
test, of educational training? What, in fact, is the actual result? Education is 
doubtless improved in its lower ranges, and the public service of the country has been 
purged of mere favour and nepotism. These are valuable and indisputable gains ; but 
they would be purchased dearly by the sacrifice of high aims in academical culture 
and the absorption of some of the best capacity of the country in a kind of work which 
extinguishes original study and paralyzes all intellectual independence. If we persist 
in absorbing some of the best capacity of Oxford and Cambridge in the perpetual 
conduct of trivial and elementary examinations, can there be any reasonable chance of 
those Universities producing results proportionate to their fame and endowments in 
the real work of learning ?" 

The foregoing pictxire is drawn " to illustrate the inevitable consequences 
of maJHng eosamination supreme,^^ a supremacy which, in a manner, quite 
unforeseen, and for which no one is to blame, obtains in pharmacy in 
Q-reat Britain, and which is, apparently, seriously checking true education, 
and thus, it would seem, thwarting the educational policy pursued by the 
Pharmaceutical Society for nearly forty years. It is also drawn to illus- 
trate the importance of '* keeping eocamination in proper suhordiiiation to 
the higher purposes of educatuyii" a principle which, somewhat strongly 
expressed by the Vimes (though the useful word " subordination '* does 
not seem to be employed in any ofEensive sense), might be advocated for 
pharmacy. In pharmacy the supremacy of examination scaicelj even 
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!nt of public education in ita lower ranges, for instead 
sncouraging the growth of public teaching, as the 
lination at the London University encourages the 
King's College and University Coll^, it seems to 
aching, and to nDurish teaching apparently of a kind 
lod authoritdes in education. 

iOieat Journal ([August 20th, 1879), in commenting 
le, agrees with it almost entirely. Though, by the 
erroneously assuming that the only substitute for 
ition is compulsory education, regards the Utter aa 
'allacious evidence of sound training. This view is 
idy in pharmacy proposes to substitute the one thing 
; to give them a dignified relationahip to each 
ints, to moTe in a permissive, if not a compulsory, 
action. Nobody proposes to substitute examination 
aterfere with the examinations under the Act in the 
he proposal presently to be submitted involves the 
ng, and strengthening of the examinations, so as to 
13 possible, sufBcient teats of competency. What is 
xaminations should be set to test sound and lasting 
be seen that when any ezamiaation is made supreme, 
is arranged with the view of leading up to the 
ducation is apt to languish, and unsound ephemeral 
3 in its place, 
he Chemiet and Drw/gist {September 15th, 1879) 

allegations of the Times, but attributes the state of 
int examiners," and, as a remedy, hints that there is 

examiner ever asking the same question twice over. 

hint forgets that, as only portions of subjects are 
or of questions is limited, and, apparently, does not 
tor who undertakes to " pass " his men, might at once 
s matters in which questions bad been asked before, 
iig men with the oVgect of ascertaining competency, 
IS in the world from the amateur's point of view, 
irmacist, who bad been in business a third of a 
bhe Conference on FharmaceAtical Education at 
maceulieal Journal for September 7, 1872) that he 

tell how a man bad been instructed the very first 
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time lie saw him hold a pair of scales. An excellent plan, doubtless, 
if the man had not previously been " prepared " for the examination. 
But, as Professor Michael Foster then said, "If a cram-man had to 
prepare a pupil for that gentleman, he would say to the pupil, ' Be very 
careful how you hold the scales.'*' The merchant who chose his clerks 
by noticing from his window whether the applicants in coming 'up the 
path to the door kicked aside a broom, or stepped over it, or carefully 
picked it up and placed it against the wall, would have been less success- 
ful in his diagnosis than he is represented to have been had a " coach " 
round the comer previously, for a consideration, made known the test 
to the applicant. Much may be done by the invention of new questions 
outside the old areas and new tests of various kinds by the examiner ; 
but the candidate who has been deliberately and properly trained within 
the limits of the old areas is thus placed at a terrible disadvantage, 
for he has to risk being "plucked," or is driven either to specially 
"prepare" himself, or be "prepared;" and the conscientious and 
careful examiner is thus unconsciously checking the growth of a sound 
public system of education, and probably promoting the growth of a 
questionable system of *' preparation for examination." 

The Times has been thus somewhat lengthily quoted because it is 
the leading organ of public opinion in this country, but there is scarcely 
a newspaper, journal, or magazine which has not regretted the system of 
adapting education or instruction to meet the requirements of a 
compulsory examination. What the whole country, by its ordinary 
organs of expression, has deprecated, the members of the Pharmaceutical 
Society will scarcely support. Once more, it is not examiners who are 
in fault. The writer in the Chemist arid Druggist is wrong, not to say 
unjust, in laying the fault at the door of "inefficient examiners;" the 
fault is in the system, not in its administrators, or, to be more accurate, 
the&ult lies not in examination perse, but in the present relationship,, or, 
rather, utter want of relationship, between sound education and examina- 
tion. But before discussing the question of remedy, some more evidence 
of the views of the public, and of eminent individuals, on the evils of 
adapting education to examination, may be tendered. To quote two 
more popular newspapers. The Daily Telegraph of September 12th, 
1879, says : — 

"Such is the hunger for examination and the feyer for scholarships, that an 
intelligent and affectionate parent who believes in the theory of allowing a mind to lie 
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until it is &t to leoein the seed ia often friefatened into fielding to the tyraaaj 
m leat lie should prejudice the career in life of his own child. Efil and 
ious as wita the old happy-go-Iuckj Btjie oF tests bj puree-itringB and influene*, it 
on be a point for eonaiderstion vbether the remedy, carried to eiceia, ia not worse I 
le disease. The doleful words of seholnrship and examination meet the father's 
fore the boy has left his mother's apron-string. He must be examined for the 
sohools, examined for the nary— that ideal eareer of the En^ish lad — staffed 

naeleaa knowledge in order that he may earn a pittance at a QoTeniment desk ; 
ed up vith irrelerant facts for the army ; in fact, the examiners, who are not to 

haTB stopped up the path to cTBry profession, and no one ean pass without 
ting to paper work sometimes tending to show tlis cleTerneaa of the examiner, 

than the proSciancj of the oandidate. 

The most serious and important queetion for a father to take into consideration 
age at which bischildnn should Iiegin to aeqnivs these c»iUoads<tffaMB Mich 
pposed to be teste of education, and without which examiners refute a pasnite 
ij career of life. .... As matters stand at present, the bargain is not between 
Jier of the Iioy and iJie immediate employer of labour, but between the parent 
le professional coach. When a child is free from the discipline of his uurse or 
ler's schoolmistress, he is taken off to some educational hothouse where be can 
Md for one or other of the liberal professions. He is not allowed to grow out in 
r or in the garden. The 'coach,' who ia accuitoined to tliis dismal work, cbn 
tell bow the young idea can be taught t« shoot. There is some new derioe for 
profession, whether it be a public school soholorship, a oadetahip in the Army, 
[lointment in the Naiy, or a supplementary clerkship in the Civil Serrice. The 
master has mastered the artifices of the examiners, and feeds his pupils with the 
and turns of old examination-papers. The lads are examined before Ihey linow 
bjects which will be selected ; they are taught what kind of questions Ui anewer 
hat to neglect; and, in a small HpBoe of time, these educated machines are wound 

There is surely a more direct and efficiett teat than this, and one- better 
ated to get (he best men all round for the manly, actire, and respcosible 



One remedy is to oblige the men to go through a well-coiktrolled, 
Buperriiied public aystem of education, and then alterwarda to 
ine them in the area of that education. From an account puUiehed 
e Daily Netii of October 24th, 1879, it would aeem that the English 
'mment now recognises this remedy as best, for the Admiralty has 
iged that torpedo-lieutenants shall go through an eighteen month 
le of instruction at the Boyal Naval College, in the chemical and 
' general educational principles on which the calling of these lieu- 
ita ie based, and a course of technical education on board the Vernon 
ido ecboolship, and then be examined in the area of this educa- 
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tioQ. I'be remedjis, in jsliort) to adapt or fit examination to public 
education.- It.woaild not always be easy to ci'eate the public system of 
education. In pbftrmacy, howerer, this is to a great extent already done, 
both at Bloomsbury and ia connection with certain provincial pharma- 
ceutical associations,, so that in pharmacy the remedy would be, gradually 
and tentative^, to inake the examinations £n rwpport with the system 

- of education justmentionedyor to any other equally good public system of 
education. The aim of all triie educatiou^ that is,* general education as 
distinguished from technical education — ^and that pharmaceutical educa- 
tion at a public school is general, while the education of the shop is 

\ technical, will be ^hown presently— is to make men use their brains ; 

r, quite a diff^en,t.pT5M5ess to. that of temporarily storing thfpr jnemories 
by way of " preparation for eqi^amination." 
The Echo of October 9th, 1879, says :— 

"We fear the evils of 'cramming* for public examinations, to which Lord 

George Hamilton drew attention yesterday at Bolton, are easier* to condemn than 

^ rem^dy< They are insepairable fi^m a system the merit of which consists in its strict 

„ impartiality. Nothing,, inde^> seems fairer, or more certain to bring the best youths 

., to the front than placing competitors at a table, and handing ihem printed questions 

, on the subjects they haye studied, to answer then and there. Eyeryone is on a le.yel, 

and he who has read most closely and has the most retentiye memory, will head the 

list of the successful candidatss. It by no means follows, howeyer, that he is the 

ablest pupil, or that he has eyen the most complete mastery of the subjects in which 

,. he has passed. Auother pupil may ^.surpass him in accuracy of information and 

^ soundness of knowledge, as Wj^ll a? isx ij^atural aptitude ; yet, from lack of opportunities, 

and especially from lack of a special kind of tuition, he may be thrown out. 

' Cramming' has-been reduced to a fine ^rt, as though the sole purpose of education 

.. were to learn in order to forget. Inhere are men who make it a profession, and whose 

• energies are bent, not on making their pupils masters of this or that branch of study, 

.but on keeping them well read up in the direction of what they know, by a species of 

. instinct, will be the examination questions., 3Cnowledge%nd education are subordinated 

. to pacing, and when ^ yQ\ith has passed he is yery often glad to forget all^that he has 

. learned. It is. impossible to r^ned^ the eyils of the system unless something is.dcme 

to take the candidates out of the groove of mere questions, and afford them free play 

to their brains. . . . The system of examination is good within its sphere, but it must 

prove mischievous when nothing more is required than answers to questions, carefully 

constructed though they may be." 

, , The candidates, in pharmacy at all events, would be taken out. of 
the groove of mere questions, and free play afforded to their brains, if 
.at theii: examinations full, instead of partial direct credit could.be given 
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■ having Btudied the technical part of their pharmaceutica. 
,t properly conducted diepensing establishment a ; and if in- 
direct credit, as at present, fiiU credit could be given to them 
studied the general part of their phaimaceutical education at 
7 supervised public school of pharmafiy. Examination would 
en be doing the maximum of good within its sphere. 
'dinhurgh Seview for April, 1874, in an article on " Com- 
uninations," in relation to the Indian Civil Service, condemns 
of adapting education to examination : — 

gtem is sufficiently candeunftd hj these facts. We IiaTe no wish U> 
exertions of gentlemen who deserro all credit for the intelligeDce witli 
ive perceiTed how the forms of these eiaminationa would giTe a practical 
success to a particular sort of educational article, and the address and 
ihich the; hsTe Bet about producing it. But the fact beins thus, that 
jtain an appointment id the Indian Civil Service ;ou must put yourself 
s of one of two or three partioular tutors living in London — and 
) young man of ordlsarj talent boa a chance of success unless he does so 
AOunts to this, that however much the truth may be disguised under a, 
larancs of open competition, the service under the Dew conditions has 
as much a monopoly as before. In former days you had to get a 
rom a director ; now you have to spend a couple of years with one or 
crammers ' whose names are familiar to the public through the advertlse- 
is of the papers. The facts being so, the present mocker; of an open 
stands condemned by a mere statement of them. That the solema 
? a Civil Service Ooramiseian, with all its attendant expense, should be 
merely to record the comparative merits of the pupils turned out by two 
ite establishments, for this is what the examination reall; amounts to, 
ply ludicrous if it were not for the serious intereeU involved. 
wing the tocls, and anyone who cares to be at the trouble may easily 
what, it will be asked, are the reasons for this extraordinary result, and 
be the remedy ? We believe that both these questions admit of a simple 
Is competitive examination has thus become a virtual monopoly, and the 
tiave been able to drive all other competitors out of the field, because the 
!or it involves a kind of education utterly different from anything actually 
any publlo institution, and consequently is quite out of gear with the 

itional machinery of the country To have a fair chance of 

n must leave his university or college, in whatever part of the kingdom 
and betake himself to the 'oramimers' who have made it their special 
un candidates for this partioular examination. Kot that these gentlemen 
icial dispensation for imparling knowledge, or that the art of 'cramming,' 
IS is styled, is peculiar to their establishments. At Cambridge, where the 
'es are of but little account, and the university lectures of still leas, the 
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whole training of candidates for (at any rate mathematical) honours is practically in 
the hands of private tutors or ' coaches/ who are quite equal in their own line to any 
'crammers' that could be brought against them." 

The remedy would seem to be to fit or adapt or limit examination to 
properly guaranteed public systems of education. 

The advertisements alluded to by the reviewer are probably sucb 
as the following : — 

EXAMINATIONS.'SncceBB certain; pass-fee when sncoessfnl.— Rapid OOACHINO, nnder 
gnarantee, for Army, Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, UniversitieB, Indian Civil, &c., by a 
University tutor (gold jnedallist).— Zeno, 4, Crescent Place, Begent'sPark.^Ttmetf, May, 1878. 

It is only fair to the credit of our older Universities to remark that, 

from the following paragraphs of a letter to the Times of February 25th, 

1879, the undue development of "preparation for examination" is 

modern :— 

"UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
"to the editor of the times. 

"Sir, — The Tiews expressed in your article of this morning with regard to 
Uniyersity education will, I am sure, be largely corroborated by the experience of non- 
resident graduates of both Oxford and Cambridge. 

** It is on reyisiting the University after an absence of some time that one is struck 
by the complete manner in which nearly all intellectual efforts are spent in the absorbing 
work of examining or being examined. It seems to be considered that mental 
cultivation must be bounded by and merged in the course prescribed for the honour 
schools. Instead of learning what is worth learning for its own sake, the student, if 
docile to the spirit of the place, must absolutely devote himself to ' getting up * what will 
'pay' in the examinations. If there is a line of study, a course of lecturesrby an 
eminent professor, or a strong intellectual taste in an individual learner not reducible 
to something that will pay in the schools, so much the worse for such things, which 
must be avoided as vain and.profitless. 

"The belief in the all-sufficiency and supreme importance of examinations 
(especially when conducted on paper), that masters the minds of so many of those 

concerned in University education, is something fatuous No one would deny 

that examinations, to some extent, are necessary and m many ways valuable; but 
they are not an end, but a means, and, moreover, not the only means, to an end. 

"There have for some time been at the Universities, especially at Oxford, 
symptoms of discontent and diffidence as to the excellence of their system, and I 
venture to think the appearance of your article is very happily timed. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
" February 19th." " M. A. 

The Pharmaceutical Journal, the organ of the Pharmaceutical 
Society itself, has deprecated the adaptation of education to examination, 
characterising as a ^' sbam " '' the system of studying a subject iu order 



the examiners' qneations rather than for its own sake, known 
ly as 'cramming;'" and goes on (April 5th, 1873) to quote the 

in All the Year Sound, o£ a typical contest between an Examiner 
•. Varnish, M,A.., in whicH the former is, of eouree, defeated, 
ould not be a better definition of this ngly word " cram." The 
IB may haye been printed, or vivd voce 'questions less openly 
le, but the man who " prepares pupils for exama." has got hold 
uestionB, wraps their answers up in a " course," and the portative 
' of the candidate carries them to the examination room and 
;hem out tliere, he oflen caring little whether or not they are left 
bim when he leaves the unloved apartment. 
^paration for examination" was formerly a useful figure of speech, 
riod of education of men who ultimately were examined in the 
that education was a period of " preparation for examination." 
Bn education was the master and examination the servant; 
ition was an educational instrument. Sut now examination is 
iter, and education the servant. Suirh education is, in fact, no 
i-du-ca-tion, but, apparently, the mere giring of instruction, or 
:ing into a man's brain information that he is to reproduce on a 
Jay. "Examination," when not associated with sound education, 
m all sides r^;arded as imperfect, mere "preparation for that 
ition " must, one would suppose, also be imperfect. Tet, when 
ig generation use the words, " preparation for examination," they 
uictly what they say, and do not in any sense use the words as 

of speech. "Cramming" is short for "studying to meet the 
jr's questions;" " cramming " is, apparently, short for " prepara- 

examination," in the modem meaning of those words, 
blic bodies such as University College and King's College do stiD, 
se, "prepare for examinations," but the jswfilic character of these 
ions is the guarantee that pupils are not merely studying to meet 
miners' questionB. Besides, the examining bodies in these cases 
Qselves largely composed of teachers, and even the examinations, 
infortunately, are open to all comers, are thus practically fitted to 
lensive and thorough public educational systems. These examina- 
•e more truly adapted to education than they appear to be. 
ations which are not only not adapted to public systems of 
in, but out of gear altogether with sound public systems of educa- 
! thus characterised by Latham at page 399 of his book ; " When 
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tlie [Pass] Examination is held up as a challenge to all comers^ success 
in it is a very uncertain kind of criterion. If the programme contains 
scraps of eight or ten different subjects, in each of which the candidate 
must satisfy the examiners, then the system is unwholesome in itself. 
.... The real value of all Pass Examinations depends on the teaching 

with which it is associated What the passing of such an 

examination principally shows, besides memory, is a certain degree of 
moral power, and if we know nothing of the circumstances under which 
the youth has learned, we can judge but very imperfectly of this moral 
power." As at University College and King's College, in England, so at 
the public colleges in Prance the teaching is carried on in reference to 
Examinations, but here again the public character of teaching saves it 
from degenerating into any sort of " studying to meet the examiner's 
questions." In Germany examinations are more completely adapted to 
the education. All care is taken, by proper control and supervision, to 
make the education all that it should be ; and then examination of a very 
thorough character, but still absolutely restricted to the area of that 
education, and carried on by examiners having a perfect acquaintance 
with the exact limits of that area, is used as a test of the extent to 
which that education has been absorbed by the candidate. Under this 
plan the Examiner has a comparatively easy task in place of a task 
almost impossible of performance. The nature and extent of the public 
curriculum, the care with which that curriculum is supervised and 
controlled, and the simple machinery for making the students work 
while being educated are in themselves almost a guarantee to the 
Examiner that his candidate is properly educated. Questions which 
need not be very different to those put to previous candidates, for no 
public teacher will take advantage of them, will soon tell him whether 
or not the candidate has taken full advantage of his opportunities. 

The Chemist and Druggist, on March 14th, 1874, admitted that 
examination, carried on irrespective of prior education, was an insufficient 
test. Contrasting English and foreign pharmacists, the writer says : — 



<*The main point of difference is the absence among us of any prescribed 
curriculum of study previous to examination. Such a condition is regarded with 

iiorror by French and German alike This question of the curriculum is 

imdoubtedly the chief source of our supposed inferiority. On this point it would be 
the height of ignorance to pass a hasty opiinion. The judgment and experience of 
jPrench and German pharmaciens are worthy of the highest respect. That we are 
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hrdi ft oarriculain ourselTes u pertecUj eTident, uid we &re fully of 
Bome day its EstablUbment will be desirable. No eiamiDatioiis that oa.a 
M erer be perfect testa of competeDce, and to deserra and gain public 
d eetesm ii a course dictated both I^ bonourable and ptudent motiTes ." 
ot the time now come, if not for the legal enforcement of a 
iculum, at least for its legal recognition by the Boards of 
? Try the recognition of a permisBiye curriculum first, for the 
f not the " Minor," and begin the experiment now, or an eoon 
eBsary arrangements can he completed. No official examina- 
, can be a perfect test of competence, therefore supplement it 
e of good publicly guaranteed training. The public, from 

much reliance on the unaided and uncontrolled supremacy of 
as, is fast going round to the extreme of disbelieving in them 
Let ua in pharmacy gain public confidence and esteem by 
lat both extremes may be avoided, and that, properly adapted 
y condncted and supervised system of education, examination 
■able and indispensable instrument for the public good as well 

own welfare. Leaders in pharmacy, political, educational, 
d commercial, as well provincial aa metropolitan, leaders in 
of examination, too, have for some time been whispering and 
g of the importance of evidence of good training as well as 
1« answer questions. Has not the time now come for the 
Examiners to ofGcially recognise good training, and to give 
ndidates who have been well trained — well trained at public 
lubjects of general pharmaceutical education, as well aa in the 
hnical pharmaceutical education ? 

The Chemiits and Dmggisti' Advocate foresaw, on February 
, that the compulsory examination, withont corresponding 
giate education, would weaken the Society's own public, but 
lystem of education. 

a never approadi the subject ot pharmaceutical education without & 
Muouanea that th» education for which the fiocietj waa eetablished, for 
Bell laboured and eacriflced, and to which ita founders looked with fond 
Vacation for which the Queen was memorialized, the legiBlature waa 
■Of al ohuter granted, and Act* of Parliament were pawed, u bb a ay item 
, . . , We beliere that the Queen, and Parliament, and Jacob Bel), and 

of the Society, meant by education— (oicjiinjr. So the Society iUelf 

and practised it for a quarter of a century." 
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And then the Advocate foreshadows the time when sound education 
and examination are once more fitted to each other : — 

"Shall we not now hope to see pharmaceutical education elevated above 
memorical cramming and mechanical training? We behold a mighty ajray of 
professors and examiners ; they come imbued with knowledge ; they advance with the 
mien of uncompromising justice ; the professors mount their chairs, and the examiners 
take their seats; and as we contemplate them in their dignity, with pride and 
satisfaction we rejoice to think that stem uncompromising examination will stamp 
' cramming' out of existende, and that the vigilance of the Pharmaceutical Society will 
guard the public against incompetent practitioners in pharmacy." 

The OJiemical News (Eebmarj 14th, 1873), commenting on the 
Author's statement that ^' Examination per se never was, and probably 
never can be, a thorough test of competency/' regards it as '^ a dictum 
which ought to be inscribed in letters of gold over the door of every 
college in the land." 

Another illustration of the fact that examination unassociated with 
systems 'of education of known thoroughness, evokes what all good 
authorities consider an undesirable form of "preparation for examina- 
tion" is given in the Fortnightly Review of June 1st, 1875 : — 

" Not very long ago the Oxford Class-list in the Final Classical Examinations 
was as much a monopoly as the appointments to the Indian Civil Service. It became . 
an accepted axiom in the undergraduate world that none but the pupils of a certain 
well-known ' coach ' had much chance of getting a first ; and when the examiners 
tried to circumvent him by changing the character of the papers, they found themselves 
no match for the ' crammer/ who had swung round from Mill to Herbert Spencer, and 
from Herbert Spencer to Hegel." 

Eminent men of science have, with scarcely an exception, spoken 
against fitting education to examination. The Daily News of August 
25th, 1876, in commenting on the movement^ since successful, of the 
Owens College, ^MLanchester, to win for itself a University charter, thus 
condenses the evidence on this head : — 

"Upon this point the testimony of Professor Huxley cannot weU be gainsaid. 
* I think it/ he writes, ' not only of importance, but absolutely essential to fair dealing 
with students, that the examination into their proficiency should be conducted with 
due reference to the instruction they have received.' Much, however, as the student 
may suffer from the unfairness of the examinations— and if every examiner had the 
wisdom of Solon unfairness could not be avoided — ^it is nothing compared with the 
injury done to the teacher. If a professor is fit for his work, he cannot be employed 
to worse purpose than cramming young men for examinations. Of the twenty-five 
distinguished men who were consulted by Owens College, Sir John Lubbock stands 

3 
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Srmihg it to be ' deairable that the examining bodj should be diatinot from 
ndent of, that which preparea the pupCli.' Brea those who diaapproTe of 
in of Owens College into a UoiTereit; agree that the divorce of eiamination 
iog is a diatinet evil. Mr. Hutton, for example, 'earnestlj opposed the 
if the Unirergitj eiaminatioa to candidates who had never been under 
machine and dieoiplinB.' Mr. Eoby, who ghen ft decided opinion ftg^'net 

of Owens College, says that ' striot examinations always hamper a teacher.' 
her hand, the weight of independent evidence is overwhelmingly strong. 
kodrewB, of Belfast, writes that any attempt lo follow the example of the 
of London, either by affiliating coUegee over the country, or by suhetituting 
ns for collegiate training, oao, in his opinion, only lead to tLe degradation 

mental culture, whether scientiflo or. literary, in thi> country. Froteasor 
sajf, ' In science, at all events, I am convinced, from a good deal of praC' 
ience on both aides, that the tenting of students by outside examiners a 
uamiied evil. It is unfair to earnest and genuine students, and offers a 
um to superficiality and met« effort of memory.' " 

I the distinctioii here drawn \>j the Daily News between the 
of 9ir John Luhboek and that of the other twenty-four 
8 is more apparent than real. It may be, and is, la pharmacy, 
that the body of examiners mider the syBt«m of pharmaceutical 
one, either of London or Edinbui^h, should be distinct from 
>f educators under the Society's system of education as practised 
he Bloomsbury school or at the classes or acbools in connection 
irovindal pharmaceutical associations, though both bodies should 
led or actuated, at least as far as both are now governed or 
by one Council ; but no good authority argues that therefore 
if examination should be allowed to over-run or under-run, or 
efer^ice to the area of education. Kearly all authorities are 
ed that a system of examination should be £tted, or " made 
te," as some writers not very happily style the relation, to 
:em of education, both systems being sound and of a public 
and being, not " subordinated," but made to dovetail with 
r by the action of a supreme governing body or council, 
le statement of their case which the Owens College laid before 
3 in a pamphlet, issued on the 3rd March, 1876, signed by 
Greenwood and Professors Boscoe, Ward, and Morgan, the 
sentences occur (section 14) ; — 

lystem of examination which controls and determinra the range and Dietbod 

instead of essentially confining itself to testing its quality and efficienoj, 
r of detrimentally affecting the progress and development of academioJ 
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sfcadies. Whon siieh a system admits of no co-operation on the part of the teaching 
body, or eyen conference with, it, the danger in the same direction must necessarily be 
greater." 

This co-operation or conference is in section 15 described as — 

" ihat rajppcrt between teaching and examining which is necessary to a thoroughly 
efficient system of instruction." 

On page 9 of the pamphlet ISo, III., issued by the same authorities, 
on the 19th of May, 1876, it is stated that the combination, which is the 
essence of their proposal, is '^ an examination test,'* '' together wUh a 
certificate of collegiate training J^ (The italics are th%r own.) Again, on 
page 11, "that rapport between the teaching and the examinations 
which is of the essence of our proposal/' The subjects included in the 
Pharmaceutical Society's system of education are essentially academical 
studies, or studies relating to general pharmaceutical education as 
distinguished from the technical subjects of *' Prescriptions " and 
♦* Practical Dispensing," This will be further shown presently. The 
academical or general pharmaceutical subjects should be learnt at a 
pharmaceutical school or college, at all events they do not belong to the 
technics of the shop, whereas the shop should usually be the place for the 
acquirement of a knowledge of the technical subjects. The remarks of 
the Owens College authorities are strictly applicable to pharmaceutical 
education and examination. 

Matthew Arnold was one of the eminent authorities consulted by 
the Owens College, and he says : — 

'* I hope we may live long enough to see London organize its Examining Board 
into a real Uniyersity : and the fiye Uniyersities which England would then possess 
would be not one too many for her. I was much struck with what is said, at page 14 
of the Owens College Statement, about the inconyenience of the want of rapport 
between your teaching and the degree examinations of the London XJniyersity, which 
your students attend : I can well believe it." 

One woxQd desire to see the Pharmaceutical Society, its Council and 
the Examining Board, actuated by the same University spirit ; one would 
desire to see '^that rapport between the teaching and the examinations 
which is of the essence of our proposal," meaning by " the teaching " 
sound public teaching, such as the system of education which the 
Bloomsbury school or the schools or classes of the prorincial associa- 
tions afford or might be made to afford. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, in the same pamphlet, thus speaks of educa- 
tional institutions haying the power of grantiog degrees, institutions with 



ding principle, tte Fhanuacentical Socie^ has very 

Jsra from other educational inBtitutioiu in the poaBeeaion of the 
reel. Thew degreei, wh«a granted b; a University worthj of 
certiflcaUa of profloiencj (ot which an examination ia by no 
I, but are eridence llial the student haa passed through a deflnite 
ta gathered his knowledge not merely from books, but from the 
I and BChial experiments and demonstrationa."— Ocmm Collige 

ffpal Caird, of the Grlaagow Unireraity, also writes, 
^ Pamphlet, No. IL : — 

raluable element ot culture nliich can only be got from College 

intercourse of professor and stu^onts ; and when die examining 
e teaching body, the latter ie cramped botii in the range and 
and die former, though its degrees may mark a certain uniform 

ia compelled to ignore testa of real culture which only a tsaeh- 
Ij." 
6Dt«r, Begietrar of the liondon TJnivorsity, saya of 

now, or Boon to be, the Victoria Uniyeraity : — 
apposed to the principle that the degrees of such a UniTerei^ 

tboae only who have passed through a regular ooune of jLoa- 
ilegrees of the UaiTereity of London would still be open, m 
have not been able to BTsil thenuelrei of the advantages of 
Tantages which do one estimates more highly than I do." 
raperable difQculty in continaing to leave the ezamiua- 
Is under the Pharmacy Acts) open for a few jeara to 
380 to get their knowledge where or how they please, 
time giving commenaurate credit to candidatee who 
icate of duly recogniaed, properly guaranteed public 
academic training. But much benefit to the puhUc 
couJd enaue if all candidates were required to pass 
urriculum (for esaminationa open to all comers are 
a as are alluded to in the following extracts irom the 
, and the only question ahould be the date when such 
become expedient and practicable. 
' Science, for November, 1879, aaya, at page 724 :— 
id, lately come to light which might render all further argu* 
D,' like many other absurdities, had not Dine^-f<dd the ' nine 
ir proverb aeagoB to cats. The Chimcal News, in its Student's 
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the BMBion IS79-80, infontu tu Ui»t ' not bo Tei? long ago a oertoia 

had never handled a diuecting-kniTe, carried off the B.A. prize, as well 
in Animnl Phjiioli^, bj dint of an excellent memoiy, and a now a 

derk, whilst a contemporai; of hii, who in the same year carried off 
nunuB in chomiBtrj, without ha-ring erer cleaned a tert-tube in hi» life, ia 
HIT leading muaical oonpoeen and oritioa. What man of ordinar; com- 
n foil to Me the absurditicfl which, in these two cases, lie piled up layei 
Or what unprejudiced mind can require further eridence for the neoM- 
it and total change ? " 
page 726 :— 

[lany of the world's greateat naturaluta would escape being ignomiaiouilj 
pitted, under such regulations, against oandidates posscesing an excellent 
ty and aoouatomed to the ' cramming ' process ? We hare met with emi- 
meooe who admit that thej would utterly (ail if eiamined in their own 
earcbei against men of this stamp." 

lien Thompaao, of the Glasgow UmverBitj, moat distinctly 
the supremacy of examinatioDS as tending to foster *' special 
I or CTannning," and distinctly advocates, on the other hand, 
OS in which duo place is given to the course of edocation 
candidate has gone through at the uniyersity or other public 
>llege. (Page 7 of Owens College Pamphlet, No. IE.) 
Jm nature or constitution of the proposed UniTersitj, I may at once saj 
iperienee and thought on the subject lead me to give a decided preference 
. b most nearly represented by the Unirersities of Germany and Scotland, 
iduation and teoeluDg are combined. I do not doubt the beneficial 
di such an inatttutioa as the London UniTersity, deroted eicliuiTelj to 
ndence of eiaminalionB, may, in the exceptional circumstanceB which 
1 establiehment and maintenance, eiercise upon the progreee of educa- 

oareful dispensation of its honorary degree* ; but I think it may be 
lether that ioflueace might not have been far greater had the UniTersitj 
imalely combined with a system of local testing. For mywtlt I must 
re not such entire confidence in mere examinations as full tests of general 
proficient in some of the most Impmrlant branches of knowledge as to 
ist to them alone. T am aware of the great diffionlty of carrying out 
tions with entire efflciency and impartiality, I dread their effects in 
Ih the freedom and elevation of teaching b; their pernicious and too 
lency to special preparation or 'oramming;' and therefore, in Judging of 
ons for degrees, I would strongly advocate a system by which, along 
t of examinstiona, due place should be given to the evidence obtained 

of the candidates' aotoal work." 

Bor Hnxley has often been quoted respecting the imperfection 

itioDs that are not en rapport wilb a public curriculam 
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Oandidates for such examinations "work to pass, not to know; and 
outraged science takes her revenge. They do pass, and they don't know." 
(See his address on Z7iu'vem^ies ; Actucd and Ideal,) 

There is scarcely a statesman of eminence but has raised his voice 
against the adaptation of education to examination, (See the Pharma^ 
ceutical Journal for March 15th, 1873.) 

Tew speak more strongly than Bishop Temple, whose experience at 
l^^gby gives great weight to his opinions on all matters relating to 
education and examination. He has warned students against learning 
with a view to being examined. He has warned examiners that the driving 
of students into getting knowledge solely in a way in which it can be 
produced neatly, clearly, and precisely, in answer to neat, clear, and 
precise questions, is to drive them into a groove in which they will not 
afterwards move in actual life. He has urged the extreme importance o£ 
making the examination follow the school, and has pointed out the 
dangers of making the school follow the [examinations. At the Public 
Distribution of Prizes and Certificates awarded to the Candidates at the 
Christmas Examination o£ the College of Preceptors, which took place 
on Wednesday, the 28th January, 1874, the Bishop said: — 

"There is a perpetual danger that examinations shall crush the study as it were 
into a mould ; that the learner should learn, not with a view to knowledge, hut with a 
yiew to heing examined ; that instead of the knowledge 'growing in the mind in the 
healthy and natural way, developing, as it were, from within, that the learner should 
be always looking forward to the black day when perhaps he may fail in his examination ; 
that he shall always be asking himself, What sort of questions shall I be asked ? and 
that he shall be endeavouring, if possible, to fit everything that ho learns to what he 
anticipates will be in the paper that is put before him. In the same way there is a 
danger that the teacher, instead of studying the subject, shall study the examination 
papers ; that these papers for one year shall be the guide for the teaching of the next, 
and that the teacher shall have constantly present to his mind the probability 
or improbability of particular questions being asked. In all these cases it is quite 

certain that examinations damage teaching All through the process of acquiring 

knowledge it is essential that the mind should be fresh and vigorous, and maintain its 
own spontaneity ; and in proportion as it loses that spontaneity, and gets to work by- 
rule and according to routine, in that proportion will it be found that the knowledge 
acquired is not suited for the purposes of after-life. Hence, therefore, the danger that 
these examinations may have the effect of making knowledge more precise and more 
reducible, but less living ; with less of the man's mind in it, and consequently with 
much less elasticity, and much less adaptability to the purposes for which it will 
afterwards be wanted. There is one rule which it has always appeared io me should 
be followed in these matters, viz., to make the examination follow the school, rather 
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liao mftking the «chooI follow the Mamination. Wa nhould, bb tar m possible, 
ndBaTour that the school should ahtae in as free a course and aa unfettered a choico 
a possible. Instead of putting before thein a rigid eouree of eiaminaaon, and aajirg, 
Mould jour teaching to that,' we should rather say, 'Let ub know how jou teach, and 
re wiU endeaTour to aocomniodate our aianiinations to that.' And it is hecaiiae I beliete 
he College of Preoeptora has endeavoured to follow this principle tiat its work has 
leen so good. Kerertheleas,' what I have said may not be altogether out of place, 
wcauae even if this principle be adopted, it is as well that it should be conBcioualy 
apreased and held out as the end at whici the College is aiming- It is as well, in a. 
natter of this sort, that we should all know what we are doing, and see clearly the 
rewons for it. . . . But at the same time it is necessarj that I should warn you that as 
;he adrantaga of these eiaminations increase, so also do their dangers. The danger ot 
which I spoke just now ia an eiUting and real one, and one whioh, sa long as teaching 
goes on, wa have perpetually to be watching against; for depend upon it, nothing k fio 
dangeroua to real knowledge, as to have it dried up aa it were at the heart by the want 
of the true scienliflc aim and purpose both in teachers and learners. There is nothing ^ 
which in the end will tell against the real efficiency of any teaching so much as to find 
that both teachers and learners are unconsciously— for I do not beliere that any 
teachers" (in oonnecUon with the OoUege of Pioceptora) "would so far forget their 
duty aa to do it consciously— drifting towards what has been bo often and so properly 
condemned.thesjstemot'crammbg'foreiaminstionB. Thi a danger is vtry real. The 
learner most still hold for his aim, not the passing of the eiamination, but the 
mastery of thaknowledgei and if he observe that his teacher ia teaching hira something 
which, as far aa he can see, will be of no use to him in the examination, he must etill 
trust that the teacher is doing the wisest thing that can be done, giving him knowledge 
for iU own sake; and he will ineTitahly find that in Uje end he will have gamed far 
more than he may appear to have lost for the time. It is quite possible that in aucb a 
case the learner may not do ijuite so well at one particular eiamination, but he may 
be eure that if tie teacher fcnowa hia businees at all, ha U doing the right thing, and he 
ought to give his mind to it, and ao follow the course marked outi learn to learn for 
learning's sake, and for the sake of really knowing that which he wishea to know; 
not merely for the soke oE eihibiting his knowledge to his fellows, and perhaps winning 
a prize. It is excellent to do well in an e]tamination, and it ia eioellent to win priiea; 
but it will not be an excellent thing, but a posilive hurt, to any one who has made the 
passmg of the eiamination, and the winning a prize, the real purpose with which he 
has studied. Therefore I beg you all, teachers and learners, to never let that tempta- 
tion lay hold of your souls; for if you do, you will surely find that the true and real 
thbg at which you are all aimicg, will escape you altogether." 

These words of Bishop Temple were warmly commended to 
pharmaceutical readers in a leader in the PJiarmaeeutical Joumal of 
February 7th, 1874, and the whole address was reprinted (p. 632). 
They also called forth the following letter (Phannacevtieat Joumal, 
February 28th, 1874) respecting one mode in which, in a calling some- 
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what allied to pharmacy, examination was even then fitted or adapted 

or placed en rapport with education : — 

" Sir,— As a constant reader of your Journal, and as one who has always taken a 
deep interest in pharmaceutical progress, permit me to express my gratification that 
attention is again being drawn to pharmaceutical education. For a long time past I 
have seen, with regret, advertisements in yarious journals which indicate that the 
wide-spread eril of * cram ' seems to flourish to an unprecedented extent in English 
pharmacy. It was, therefore, with much satisfaction that I noticed in your recent 
leading article, in which you refer to Dr. Temple's remarks on examinations, also in 
your correspondence columns, distinct advocacy of the principles of examination 
following the school (by school I suppose is meant the shop and the college), in 
opposition to the baneful practice which apparently obtains of schools following 
the examination. In parenthesis, let me say that I have much too high an opinion of the 
Council and professors of the Pharmaceutical Society's school to suppose for one . 
moment that either would descend to encourage ' cram,' which means superficial and 
useless information ; if they did, the benches of their school would be crowded, and 
not, as I lament to see, thinly attended. 

" In veterinary education the system of examinations following the schools is 
carried out with great success. As some of your readers may like to know how this 
object is accomplished, I will give them« brief description of our mode of working. 

" The Board of Examiners at the Boyal Oollege of Veterinary Surgeons consists 
of one or more eminent anatomists, physiologists, chemists, and botanists, together 
with several leading practical veterinary surgeons. The professors at the teaching 
schools are also ex officio members of the court ; they are present at the examinations, 
but do not question the candidates for diploma. 

" Such is the wholesome dread of * cramming,' and the importance attached to 
methodical study by those intrusted at the present day vrith veterinary education, that 
no person can present himself for examination for diploma whose regular attendance 
on the prescribed lectures, demonstrations, and practical instructions has not been 
certified in writing, first by each professor to the principal of his school, and 
subsequently by the principal to the Pouncil of the Boyal College. I may add that 
the Boyal College only recognizes those schools that are incorporated with it by 
charter, or by the Queen's sign manual. My readers will now see that in the 
veterinary world the principle of the examinations following the teaching, and not the 
reverse, is carried out, and that it thereby recognizes the fact that those whose livea 
have been spent in teaching are better judges of what are the requirements of genuine 
education than those who have not had the same kind of experience. 

In the interests of sound education, in the interests of pharmacists, and in the 
interests of the public at large, it is imperative that those who have the power to 
confer licences to practice pharmacy should not grant a privilege of such literally 
vital importance to anyone ' crammed ' with just sufficient knowledge (? knowledge) to 
pass the required examination. 

" In order that the evil of ' cramming ' may be crushed, and genuine 
pharmaceutical knowledge fostered, it seems to me that the Examining Board at 
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Bloomsburj Square should, if possible, be constituted like that of the yeterinary 
profession — ^namelj, of men practicallj engaged in pharmacj and of scientific teachers 
of eminence ; also that they should both unite in endeaTOuring to eetablidh that course 
of education and that kind of examination which would pass none but those who had 
been thoroughly educated in the principles and practice of their art. 

" In condusioo, allow me to express the hope that the time is not far distant 
when the Pharmaceutical Society will justify the power vested in it by the Government, 
as well as the confidence placed in it by the public, by insisting on every candidate for 
its diploma giving evidence, not only of his having been in a shop for three yean, but 
also of his having diligently pursued systematic courses of practical and theoretical 
instruction at Schools of Pharmacy recognized by the Society's OouncU. 

"EIOHABD V. TUSON, 

** Professor of Chemistry, Materia Medica, and 
" Toxicology, in the Boyal V^erinary College," 

Hespecting tUs writer's auggestions, pliarTnacy is already so well 
served as regards examiners, that the recommendation probably does not 
need consideration ; and as to the mere presence at the examinations of 
the professors of the teaching schools^ although the bye-laws provide for 
something of the kind (section x., clause 7), other modes could be 
devised, if necessary, of satisfactorily restricting the area of examination 
to that of the system of education, for the latter would of course be a 
public system, and therefore easily defined. 

At the distribution of prizes won at the College of Preceptors at 

Christmas, 1879, Lord George Hamilton, who presided, said that — 

" Examinations encourage the idea in the minds of teachers that, their duty has 
been completely performed if they have succeeded in enabling their pupils to pass a 
certain examination. By a competitive examination a person is shown momentarily 
to possess certain information, but whether he will retain that information afterwards 
or not is a question which neither the system of competitive examinations nor that of 
payment by results can decide." 

On the latter point even Punch can be serious : — 
" Education and Aeration. — So it seems that a ' Disappointkd Motheb's* two 
sons were educated at the Private School as soda-water bottles are aerated in a soda- 
water manufactory. The minds of the former were charged with learning by a 
process like that of pumping carbonic acid gas into the latter. The gas is retained in 
the bottles whilst it continues corked down, but escapes on the removal of pressure ; 
BO, if the then boyish minds are left open, the learning, when set free from forcible 
compression, seems to go off in youthful effervescence. How glorious is the result of 
that system of cram by which our youth at an early age are enabled to pass the 
examinations which at maturer years they prove incapable of undergoing without 
being crammed all over again ! " — Tunch, January 10, 1880. 

The only available guarantee that the information would be retained 
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would be evidence tbat it had been properly acquired, that is, acquired 
from teachers of known ability and high character, at one of several 
public schools of unimpeachable reputation, and acquired with due 
patience and perseverance and deliberate labour extending over a period 
of appropriate duration. The examiner to have a trustworthy certificate 
that all this had been done and then to examine the candidate. 

Professor Max Miiller, one of the highest authorities on all matters 
pertaining to education, has most distinctly deprecated the practice of 
adapting teaching to examination. In his recent address to the members 
of the Midland Institute, which was reported in all the leading news- 
papers, he characterized learning with a view to examination in un- 
mistakable words, given as follows in the Birmingham Daily Post of 
October 21st, 1879 :— 

'* As those whom he was addressing were interesting themselves at the Midland 
Institute in the successful working of examinations, ihej would, perhaps, -allow him^ 
in conclusion, to add a few remarks on the safeguards necessary for the efficient 
working of examinations. Examinations were a means to ascertain how pupils had 
been taught, but they ought never to be allowed to become the thing for which pupils 
were taught. Teaching with a view to examinations lowered the teacher in the eyes of 
his pupils, and learning with a view to examination was apt to produce narrowness 
and dishonesty. Whatever attractions learning possessed in itself, and whatever 
efforts were formerly made by boys at school from a sense of duty, all that was lost if 
they once imagined that the highest object of learning was to gain marks, not to learn.. 
In order to maintain the proper relation between teacher and pupil, the pupils should 
learn to look to their teachers as the only examiners and fairest judges, and therefore 
in every examination the report of the teacher ought to carry the greatest weight. 
That was the principle followed abroad in all examinations of candidates at public 
schools ; and even in examinations on leaving school, given for the right of entering 
the universities, the candidates knew that their success depended far more on the work 
which they had been doing during years at school than on the work done on the few 
days of their examination. There were outside examiners appointed by the Government 
to check the work done at school, but the cases in which they had to modify or reverse 
the award of the schoolmaster were extremely rare, and they were felt to reflect 
seriously on the competency or impartiality of the school authorities. To leave the 
examination entirely to strangers fostered a devemess in teachers and taught of tea 
akin to dishonesty. An examiner might And out what a candidate knew not^ but he 
could hardly ever find out all he knew. (Applause.) Even if he found out how much 
the pupil knew, he could never-find out how he knew it On that point the opinion 
of the masters who had watched their pupils for years was indisputable. He did not 
think that teachers would give a false report of their scholars, because, in the first 
place, there were far more honest men in the world than dishonest, and, also, because 
the eyes of others would be upon them." 
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t it wiD be said that these cifationH mostly relate to general ednai- 
ezanmiatioTi, whereas in pharmacy we are concerned with technical 
Q and ezaminatioD. Only a portion, however, of our pharma- 
as of the medical examioationB is technical, and this ia just the 
icb, originally, was excluded, and wisely so, from the Fharina- 
Sodety's system of education, metropolitan and provincial. On 
d Latham, at page 335 of his book, saya :— 

atettional gtudeats osnnot forget any coiuidenlile proportion ot what the; 
to leant, beoause they hkve to uae it erer; day of Ibeir lives. Ihi« obseiTa- 
erer, onlj appliee to those portiooa oF their eiamiaationa wbiob bear directlj 
ice. In moat proCeHiODsl eiaminatioQe we find oartain gubjecti included 
I Tolniible because thejforoe the student to take abroaderTiew of the province 
Hinr than he could cafch from the confiaed patli vbich, at starting, he has 
t to follow, or because they equip him with the requisitca for exploring new 
Tor dealing with the philoaophy of his subject. Suoh itodiea are Boman law, 
MCe, and intemotional law, in the legal career ; botany, mechanics, aod eome 
ihemistry, in the medical profeeaion" [and, he might have added, "in the 
pharmacy."] " Theee studies are not kopt bright by use in practice, and the 
umot see that they will help him on ; they will not bring him briefe, OF ' 
or ouatoinen], or enable him to do bis routine work with more ease ; and so 
requantJy happens that he leanii them with as much indiEFerence and forgets 
1 as much alacrity as if he were a non-prof eesional student who had to qualify 
1 certain ' liberal ' studiea for a psaa examination. 

eee parts, then, of the pmfeasional examinations belong to genera] education, 
emarks on the danger of artificial ' ejamination knowledge ' taking thi place of 
rledge, and of that which ia flimsy and fading passing itself oS as solid and 
will therefore apply lo them." 

n (p. 67) : " Whore the study results immediately in professional skill, or in 
tr capability of which the young man sees the adrantage, it may pretty well 
taJw c«re of ilsdf." 

e subjects of " Frescriptions " and " Practical Diepensing " of 
or Examination, might perhaps be said to belong to the c1bb!i of 
which are kept bright by use in practice. A dispenser ignorant 
may as well himself leave the business, for it certainly will soon 
n. Butwhile most members of thia class need not engage much of 
rition of other Boards of Examiners, because they must be used in 
», and therefore may be left to take care of themselves, these phar- 
ud subjects, involving matters of life, health, and death, must not be 
I mostotherpracticalsubject*, tobedealtwithby the public alone, 
ilic rightly look to the Esaminers under the Pharmacy Acts for 
»te that at least the responsible head of a pharmacy already 
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possesses competent knowledge of these subjects. And, by the way, in 
order the better to ensure competency in these subjects, and possibly too 
in yiew of the fact that candidates may be specially " prepared,*' even in 
these practical matters, the Pharmaceutical Boards of Examiners, both in 
' the "Minor'' Examination for registration under the Pharmacy Act, 
1868, as " Chemists and Druggists," and in the *' Major" Examination 
for registration as ^' Pharmaceutical Chemists " under the Pharmacy Act, 
1852, do require that ^^ ecuih candidate mvst produce a certified declaration 
that for three years Tie "has heen registered and employed as an Apprentice 
or Student, or Tuts otherwise for three years heen practically engaged in the 
translation and dispensing of prescriptions. The printed form on which 
this declaration is to he made may he obtained from the Begistrar in 
Londony or the Honorary Secretary in Edinburgh" If the number of 
prescriptions dispensed per week could be stated, the deliberateness or 
otherwise of the education would be indicated, and if the name of the 
dispensing teacher could be afforded, other useful results might ensue. 
The fact, howeyer, that a three-year certificate of any kind is deemed 
necessary, shows that examination alone, even in practical subjects^ by 
practical examiners, is considered insufficient to ensure competency. 

How much more, therefore, must unaided examination be an insuffi-* 
dent test of competency when applied to the other three or four subjects 
which are of a more educational character, namely, Materia Medica, 
Botany, Chemistry, and what may be termed Elementary Physics, 
These subjects are less tangible than the others ; and in Chemistry, Botany, 
and Physics, it is the less tangible portion of them — ^that which cannot 
easily be moulded into question and answer — that is of the most use to 
the pharmacist, for his calling is not that of Chemistry, or Botany, or 
Physics, but a calling founded on Chemistry, Botany, and Physics. If 
he need know nothing of these subjects, they should not be included in 
the Eegulations of the Boards of Examiners. If he is to know something 
about them, it is even more important that the Boards of Examiners 
should- know how, when, where, and of whom he has learned them, than 
how, when, where, and of whom he has learned to dispense. For know* 
ledge of dispensing must be permanent, or the man will immediately fail in 
business ; hence knowledge of dispensing which might perhaps be, and 
used to be, though it is extremely undesirable that it still should be, omitted 
from the Examinations, might be excluded from any public system of 
education in schools or classes. But knowledge of the subjects on which 
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as a calling is fooDded — knowledge of laws, and principleB, 
weaving trutha ; knowledge wUct gives an instinct or 
which cannot well be gauged or formulated or described, 

exainined npon ; knowledga which enables a man to he some- 
liBtingoished firom the power of dotTig something; knowledge 
.tes to a pharmacist's mind rather than a pharmacist's fingers, 
owledge, besides being more difficult of assay at the ofiicial 
ions, is knowledge which, as Latham would say, belongs to (he 
h not being in daily use is not kept bright, hence is the very 
it which the utmost care should be token that it is properly 

This is the kind of knowledge which the only public repte- < 
of pharmacy in England, namely the Pharmaceutic^ Society o£ 
tain, has, at its annual meetings and by its Council, for forty 
ed as the knowledge best fitted to improve the pharmacist in his 
bo the public, to the medical profession, and to his own calling, 

best fitted to improve himself. This is not, for the pharmatnst, 
knowledge, but general knowledge technically applied.-, 
lination systems gauge such knowledge not more but less easily 
gai^e techiiical knowledge, ^nce if it is ueeessary, as it is, that ' 
uiceutical Examiners should have external aid in the shape of a 
r dispensing certificate of study before they arrive at a decision 
; a mui's competency in the technical subjects of the examina- 
•tiori is it necessary that they should have similar external aid 
ape of a five-month, ten-month, or some other certificate of 
iliberafcely and thoroughly gone over agreed areas of chemistry, 
nd physics, before they arrive at a decision respecting the 
mpetency in these general subjects of the Examinations, 
iledica is partly technical, partly general. Chemistry is almost 
subject of general pharmaceutical education, though admittedly 
lired, indeed only acquired in any lasting degree, even for 
utical purposes, by much practical work in a laboratory — work 
tl and analytical, c|ua1itatiTe and quantitative. Doubtless it 
technical subject to the extent to which a pharmadat may or 
ike it technically useful The persistent policy of the Pharma- 
lociety, and tacitly, therefore, the policy of the whole body of 
Bts in Great Britun, during the whole life of the Society has 
n the promotion of this technical and general pharmaceutical 
I, but especially the latter. Fop everybody recognises the 
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necessity for the possession of technical pharmaceutical knowledge, but 
few see the necessity for the possession of general pharmaceutical 
knowledge. The policy of the Society has been the creation of the 
necessity for this general knowledge by establishing compulsory examina- 
tion. To the extent, however, to which the knowledge requisite for 
passing a compulsory examination is rapidly lost because too rapidly and 
artificially acquired, to that extent is the policy of the Society, and 
therefore presumably the policy, or what should be the policy, of 
pharmacists generally, still thwarted. Moreover, as that policy is 
founded on the welfare of the public, the public suffers ^ro tanto. 

The subjects, then, hitherto included in the Society's system of phar- 
maceutical education belong, in the realm of knowledge, to the domaiii 
of general education, though used to support and strengthen technical 
education, and the citations relating to general education therefore relate 
to them. Secondly, these subjects are of the highest importance, ^ji^gT? 
as they do, at the foundation of the modem practice of pharmacy, and it 
has been demonstrated, it is submitted, that educationally they need more 
careful tending and oversight and more support from the examinations 
than is needed even by the more technical part of pharmaceutical 
education. 

Adapt the Society's system of education to the system of examination, 
maintaining, as Max Muller would say, examination as the supremo 
thiog for which pupils are to be taught, and that will be done whidi 
every good authority in education deprecates and none supports. Indeed, 
any official system of education of candidates for examination qud candi- 
dates would then soon be unnecessary, for private tuition would rapidly 
supply every want, and the temporarily stimulated official system would 
revert to its present condition. Indeed, the condition would probably 
be worse than at any period since the foundation of the system, for the 
desire for thorough and lasting knowledge which, to the exclusion of all 
other, was implanted and fostered in the minds of the young men of 
pharmacy from 1842 to 1868, before examination was compulsory, 
would, with the present compulsory examinations and with teaching 
subordinated thereto, be not unlikely to fade out of sight altogether. 

As for pharmaceutical research, even under the prevailing condition 
of pharmaceutical education in England, there are indications that interest 
in, and good work at research will diminish. But if the only kind o£ 
pharmaceutical knowledge received by the rising generation of phar- 
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'ere thnt imparted by tutora, while "preparing young men fw 
on," scientific pharmaceutical research, neyer yet too enthusi- 
)ro3ecuted in Great Britain, would, it is to he feared, boob be 
ions by its absence." The evening Meetings of tbe Pharma- 
ociety, and the Annnal Meetings of the British Pharmooeutiol 
», would probaUy not have safficient material for thnr 
[ maintenance; while our pharmaceutical periodicals would, 
y, have to be content with being little besides mere phanna- 
ewspapers. 

writer repeats that, in searching for anthoritatiTe opinions on 
on which should subsist between education and examination! 
it yet (1880) found one supporting the relation which time and 
n circumstances have now brought about between English phfix- ' 
il teaching and the system of examination which was given by the 
legislature to pharmacy under the Pharmacy Acts, and be has , 
d anything like such a relation in the pharmacy of any othw 

A rapid glance over articles on foreign pharmacy, printed in the 
tutieal Journal of the following dates, will show that in Europe 
mca only such public systems of pharmaceutical education as 
le Pharmaceutical Society, though more extended, are followed, 
la iP.J., July 9, 1870) twelve months at Chemistry, Materia 
nd Pharmacy, and three months at Botany, must be spent at 
iversity, coUege, or incorporated school of pharmacy or of 

In Germany (P./., January 28, 1871) a period of two or three 
ist be passed in a public college. In Prussia, in 1871 {P.J., 
, 1871), we find that the young pharmacist, after passing a Pre- 
Examination, is apprenticed for four years ; then he passes an 
'a Examination "more searching than the London major j" 
bllows the usual university couraee, and afterwards he passes a 
unination; in North Grermsny, at the same date (P.J., 
T 4, 1871), he would spend about a year and a half at the 
Y, and in Austria {P-J-, May 4, 1872) two years. In 
(P.J., July 29, 1871) the student of pharmacy must spend 
'ears in studying professional subjects at the university; also 

(P.J., August 19, 1871). In Eussia {P.J., October I, 
assistant in pharmacy cannot be examined in the snlgecte of 
)harmaceuticBl education until he has studied them for three 
a public school. In Spain (P.J., July 1, 1847) four years must 



int at a public school ia learning diemistiy, Botany, Materia 
&, and allied subjects. In Poland, after 1839 (P.J., May 1, 

the compulsory pharmaceutical curriculum included a course of 
Gc studies of two years' duration, either in the school of pharmacy 
rsaw — that is, a public school — or he might so study at an imperial 
sity. In France (P.J., December 1, 1864) the curricula must be 
ad in the public schools of pharmacy — three years for a pharmacien 
first class, one year for a pharmacien of the second class. Even 
lerica a pharmacist desiring to graduate must study for a con- 
)le length of time in the public schools of pharmacy attached t^ 
urated colleges (P-J., October 5, 1878). In all these countries 
lation is fitted or "subordinated" to definite public courses of 
ion, and in no country except Great Britiun, and here only through 
seen circumstances, is teaching allowed to be fitted or " aubordi- 

to examination. Even Ireland is moving in the direction of the 
ition of public courses of education only (P-J., January 11, 1879). 
lee ahio a paper by MoUer in the Pharmactutical Journals for 
0, Sept. 24, and Nov. 12, 1881.] 
ud if other evidence against the plan of fitting education to exami- 

beyond that aSorded by the foregoing citations and arguments be 
— evidence that examinations unassociated with systems of edu- 
of known thoroughness tend to foster superficial and ephemeral 
than deep and lasting knowledge — it will be found in the advertis- 
;es of dailypapers and periodicals. It is not too much to aver that 
'ewd man of business were to start a so-called school, or collie, 
es, of pharmacy to-morrow in some convenient centre of England, 
g only the exact portions of subjects required by the Boards 
miners, at, say, the " Minor ; " taking for his guide to those por- 
lot the published " Begulations," bat the actual questions asked of 
candidates ; keeping hia men hard at work for fourteen hours a 

some six weeks or two months immediately preceding the time of 
ation ; instructing them nominally by so-called lectures, but really 
stion and answer with almost catechistical detail; neither he 
satellites having any sort of moral power, being sheer nobodies 
that, perhaps, they have themselves passed the eZaminationB for 
hey are " preparing " their men ; it is not too much to aver that 
man, having commensurate shrewdness and capital, would at the 
some two or three years be able to boast that more men passed the 
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his agency than bj all other agencies pat togeth^. Amongat 
,t doubtless be some who had only gone to him " for a final 
IS their older friends would euphemiatically put it, " to 
vledge they have already acquired from books thrown into 
'Mch it will be available at the examination." But to 
which a "final grind" ia necessary and yet not publicly 
t and recognised, to that extent is the public machinery 
rhe " final grind " is either a good thing or a bad thing. If 
thing it shonld be attached to such a public Bystem of 
tiie Society's Bystem of education, in order that hard 
home work^s should have the opportunity of taking 
it openly and honourably, in the society of men being trained 
ononrably, instead of in the society of men one of whom ia 
lave said, "Bother qualification, if somebody only gets me 
If the "final grind" is a bad thing the necessity for its 
luld be removed by adapting examination to the conditions 
true education is obtained. 

ber, Bome years ago, attended, by invitation freely accorded 
itions, a few "lectures," " demonstrations," " examinations," 
oms of a well-known and successful medical " coach." " He 
irhat they teach at St. B.'s," said one pupiL " Except," said 
iiat be tells yon exactly what the Examiners ask about, 
t. B.'s, or G-.'s, or St. T.'s, they teach you a lot of stuff that 
of any use to you. The fact is he is a better teacher than 
r of those places ; that is where the secret lies." Said the 
I, I think the secret is that he makes yoa work, while at the 
B they let you do as you like." (By the way, there was some 
latter remarks in those days, though all is changed now. 
or not as they pleaeed. The greatest good of the greatest 
considered to be aecured by leaving the foolish and the lazy, 
, minority, to go their way, and the wise and the diligent to 
[here were some advantages in the plan, but it was found to 
^ly on that principle of education by means of a public 
ecognised by the official Examiners, and to which their 
I were fitted, a principle which obtained then as now in medi- 
ch, properly carried out, is the one thing needed in pharmacy. 
en attached ta the plan have already largely been, and are 
wing remedied in medicine, and never need exist in pharmacy. 
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Most medical students sx^ not only required to be present at lectures in 
the bodji but in the mind too ; for if they are to get their school schedules 
signed, which; they must do. before they, can present themselves before 
the respective Examining Boards, the^ must not only have attendsd a 
given percentage of lectures, laboratory work, anatomical work, &c.,. but 
must have acquitted themselves satisfactorily ..at the periodical edyMotiorud 
examinations^ conducted by the professor or his deputy.) Well, the writer 
visited the classes mentioned, and found that the sole secret of the 
gentleman's success in "passing" his pupils coxisisted in his teaching 
covering no less and very little more ground than was covered by prt^vious 
questions put at the Examination for which the pupils were preparing. 
All knowledge that had not previously been made the subject of 
examinatiourquestions was excluded, no matter how valuable it might be 
for training purposes. All knowledge that could not easily be formulated 
intp question and answer was excluded. Not a. single attempt was znade 
to induce the pupils to think for themselves. Not a jingle attempt was 
made to bring out the powers of the mind .other than that of mempiy. 
Not a single attempt at true training could be detected. Not once was 
wonder, 'Hhe parent of all true knowledge," excited in the mind of the 
hearer. Not onpe was a hint dropped that might form the seedof future 
original researches, enabling a man to pay some part of the debt that Baopn 
said every man owed to his calling. No time was given for the assimila- 
tion of knowledge, no exercises set with, that object. All this would 
have, been tjie t^hing of "ajpt of ijituff that will.never be of any use^to 
you." The nature of. the ." stuff " n€>ver having been apprehended, the pupil 
of course did not perceive that its teaching or educing required a higher 
order of mind than sufficed for " preparing young men for examination." 
What was taught at the rooms was taught quickly and with overmuch 
reiteration, lest, . apparently, the memory should lose, before the day of 
examination, what it had so rapidly and laboriously acquired. If a man 
gave evidence of flagging he .was — well, urged on with particularly 
strong remonstrances. There was nothing done which could not have 
been done, and, generally, better done, by any teacher at any of the 
public schools^ had he condeficended to do it. The teaching was, in short, 
teaching by the teacher's Bum^maries. The sumuiaries were good so far 
as they went ; and had they been the student's own, drawn from his own 
learning, his own full riding, his own work, his own well-digested 
knowledge, his own training, they would have indicated in him power 
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ness, deep kooivleclge isatead of superficial knowledge, 
j^inatead of ephemeral knowledge. 
ITS, as olreadj stated, the evil of special " pwparation 
" in the medical profession has been greatly reduced by 
iofbnnng work at the public schools, and the slur thsi 
iisire 01 compulsory xmrricala, that they did not prevent 
d to a rimilu extent. Education at the public schools 
d with due attendance at lectorea, demonstrations, and 
and with due reception and assimilation of the subject 
^ent, as shown at frequent educational class-examina- 
;ber or his duly qualified aBHistant. 
the teaching which ia strictly subordioated to examina- 
becomes that teaching by summaries which is deprecated 
M on education. The summaries may take the form of 
nal instmction, of manuscripts or of books. In iJl forms 
summaries are at best weak reeds, affording mere tem- 
and having decidedly demoralising tendraciea when their 
a is passed oS as something inherent in the student 
s what is done when he passes examinations by their ^d 
nd on summiHies is to do that which is harmful to the 
orals. To cultivate and depend on tTie power of making 
lo that which produces strength of mind and self-reliance. 
Hltical student need not do tMs with the whole or even 
of the subjects of chemistry, physics, botany, *fcc. It ia 
attempt to make of every young -phumadst a Faraday, 
Dumas, though we may hope that pharmacy will never 
: caQingB in furnishing science wiUi great men. The 
lemistry, botany, or physics can be properly taught by 
ras of length appropriate to the requirements of pbarma- 
l instruction of appropriate extent, and by text-books of 
And if, as already indicated, a student attending such 
ke his own summary of those lectures, or attending the 
will make his own summary of the instruction, or reading 
ake his own summary of that manual, he will have acquired 
value. But when the lectures are themselves summaries, 
ction is itself a summary made by the tutor, when the 
i summary, and especially when the summaries are taken 
's memory in the shortest possible time, then although 
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pil'o memory may become charged with a quantity of neatly pro- 
> matter, probably carrying Hm througK an examination, it is 
cial and will prove to be on the whole ephemeral, 
nd, unfortunately, temporary knowledge thus gained cannot, say 
itiea, be detected by unaided examination, especially when those 
lations cannot practically be coudncted in any other than a some- 
apid manner. The method said to be the best for its detection, in 
ence of documentary evidence of sonnd training, is to ask questions 
depend on the candidate's power of making deductions or of 
ig for himself. But if the deductions are simple the man will at the 
ily draw them, though shortly afterwards with the disappearance 
&ctH will disappear the deductions. If, on the other hand, the 
ions are difficult to draw, even a man properly trained in a public 
of pharmacy may be unable to perceive them, perhaps because bis 
ducation has been faulty or because he has not arrived at the age 
;h a man acquires the power of making difficult deductions. The 
of thinking for oneself commonly comes to a man, when it comes 
it a period of life which usually is subsequent to that at which 
student. From the writer's very comuderable experience of phar- 
acal students, and his knowledge of the practical requirements of 
%cj, be would question the expediency, in the event under con- 
ion, of rejectii^ pharmaceutical candidates who could not make 
t deductions or think out for themselves problems in chemistry, 
), or botany. The teachers of the candidate, while seeing that he 
the fundamental facts and principles on which the practice of 
icy is based, may have endeavoured to get him to think for himself 
nical matters, and reason for himself in physical matters, and judge 
Qself in botanical matters. For the end and aim of general, as dis- 
ihed from technical, pharmaceutical education should probably be 
ne as of all general education, that is to bring out or lead forth, 
ate in fact, the powers of the man's mind. And those teachers may 
een fairly sucGessful. But for all that the man may not be able to 
m exaounation as to the extent of his power of thinking for him- 
In no length of time practicable in an examination room, could an 
ler well find out all the power of a candidate in such a direction, 
from any want of power erroneous inferences might be drawn 
ling the candidate's fitness as a pharmadst. The writer frequently 
les hie own students, bnt the inferences he draws from their 
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! questions are founded on his knowledge that the yoong 
a experimentallj and deliberately and tborougMy working 
. Hie mteteacea are not drawn from the mere answers to 
Did he not know that the men had actoallj been working 
), those answers might have been leamt from a previously 
if his qoestions, and that they had been thus superficially 
liy acquired eoold not be otherwise ascertained. For experi- 
ht him that the character of the education and the average 

pharmacists precludes him from using the method of 
.tion dependent on the examinees' power of thinking for 
' using their brains, as it is termed, which older men or 
ily educated men might possess. 

there most be, and is, a limit to the number of questions 
lich, when firat put, test a man's power of thinking for him- 
!st reality of knowledge, — as of any kind that can be put at 
which like the " Minor " and " Major " only cover limited 
:ie. And it ia of the essence of any such qnestioD that, un- 
g, it admits of a categorical answer. Hence, snch answers 
or later placed in a candidate's memory by a collector of such 
erefore;the putting of such questions to candidates aa testing 
■er of using their brains is valuable in a diminishing ratio, 
ceases when in a given number of months such a number 
ma as covers the limited area which any pharmaceutical 
raverse has been asked by the examiner, and duly recorded 
[<» the use of future candidates. Then, as already indicated, 
ibited by a young man at the examinations of answering 
B becomes something entirely different, and of infinitely 

to that power of using Iiis brains with which he is credited 
« answer those questions. At the same time, as will be 
r, the candidate who really has been taught to nse his brains 
to m^e him a better pharmacist, thoogh not far enough to 
stand an examination in that power, for the latter would 
-does not get commensurate credit for his work, 
ling of a Pass Certificate in pharmacy by the borrowed 
knowledge under consideration, would at once be checked if 

had the means of knowing that the candidate had studied 
:beration at a public school the teachers of which would 
) enquire of a man who had been " np " what questions had 
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put to him, and wKere teaching b; summarieB had no existence, 
examiners proceeding to examine him solely within the area of the 
! system of education nnder which he had studied. 
itadents under the Pharmaceutical Society's system of education, 
e; unreservedly placed themselves under the only one vhich has 
1 sanction, and therefore preaumahly under the best, certainly 

a system from which " summary" teaching is excluded, would, 
ients be deserving of any credit at all for following a good lead, 
aerving of that credit. Yet such students may even be under a dis- 
itage when they present themselves before the Boards of 
liners, as compared with pupils " prepared " under the " summary " 
n. For, firstly, students of the public schools may have occupied 
time in going into the subjects of general pharmaceutical education 
to the probable exclusion of " Prescriptions " and " Practical Dis- 
ng," and, therefore, in the latter or technical subjects may be weak to 
stent that they are out of practice, getting weaker if originally weak, 

" prepared " candidates have had a recent polish in those subjects. 
idly, and this is more important, the "public" students have occq- 
the given time in going int^ their general educational suhjects with 
roughness which has produced good mental training, — produced that 
I admittedly cannot be gauged by ezaminatiou, because training 
)t be formulated into question and answer, and produced that, there- 
'oT which they cannot at any official examination of practicable extent 
luiation, have commensurate credit, — while " prepared " candidates 
been devoting the same given time, or perhaps even a shorter time, 
s acquirement, by summaries, of neatly producible, though probably 
' forgotten, answers to that very large number of facts which can be 
nlated into question and answer, and for which those candidates get 
, if not more than fully, commensurate credit. [These fact«, though 
imense importance to the technical student of Chemistry, Botany, 
lysics, who occupies years in acquiring them, are only of secondary 
rtance to the pharmaceutical student, whose primary object should be 
cquirement of that instinct or intuition which perceives principles, 
igies, and intervening truths ; a kind of knowledge or power which 
es him the better to know and conduct his business in these 
when all classes of persona ate being better educated than formerly — 
'ledge and power which come of good training. Yet for that which 
'public" stndent has devoted his time in obtaining, and which is of 



ary impoituice, he gets inferior credit ; while for that which the 
pared " pupil has devoted ainiilar or less time io obtaining, and which 

secondary importance, he gets superior credit. Thirdly, the public 
d1 man cannot always go before the Board with that confidence 
h conduces so much to Buccess, and which the candidate posBeHaes who 
)een dnly " prepared." The results are obyious. " Plucked " men who 
I been priyately " prepared " always go back to the tutor ; " plucked " 
who hare been attending a public school do not always go back to the 
ol; they sometimeB go to the private tutor too. Hence the " plucking " 

against, not in favour of, the Society's system of education.* The 
Bty's public system of teaching is, except by certain of the best 
ents, being neglected all along the line, in London and in the 
inoes ; the system of " preparation for examination " is flourishing all 
g the line. 2Tot tliat the tines run parallel : they traverse different 
s aitog^thei; there is no sort of competition between them. 
The £acts {a) that Ezaminationa not fitted or adapted to public 
BBS of education admittedly are liable to foster an otijectionable form 
jadiing which dovetails with such Examinations, (h) that all such 
Doinations' hitherto instituted have fostered such t«aching, (e) that the 
rmaceutical Examinations are not at present fitted or adapted to any 
ic system, and (_d) that very many pharmaceutical students do reject 
blic, well commended system of sound education, because it does not 
itail with those Examinations, and accept some other system of teach, 
because it does dovetail with those Examinations, render highly 
iftble the inference that the other system of teaching which they do 
pt is or may be the objectionable form of teaching. And when to this 
og inference is added the evidence respecting such teaching, aSbrded 
Dme advertiaemeuts and circulars relating to it, to say nothing of other 
ence, the inference is, to say the least, raised sufficiently near to the 
on of certainty to warrant action being taken to prevent the apparently 
ctioiiable form of teaching unduly spreading, and to ensure the 
ess of a well-tried unobjectionable public system of education. 

Prom what has been stated (on pages 9 to 45) it would seem that a 
lie system of genoad pharmaceuticsl editcation should bemaintained, 
system oS inatrucfaon wloch does or may diaplace it being strongly 
lecated by alt good authoritlefi. 

30. — QtA up for an Bxam. without crBmiuiliB." — 
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what has been stated (alsj on pages 9 to 45) it would seem 
ire and simple adaptation of the eziBting public ^t«m of 
rmaceutical education to tlie lyatem of eiamination, bo as to 
t the desires and requirements o£ candidates as candidates, 
)e entertained, the adaptation of education to examination 
leprecated strongly by all good authorities. 



vhat has been stated it would seem that the best mode ot 
le snecess of a trustworthy public system of pharmaceutical 
rould.be to connect the system of eiamination with some such 
stem of education as that already fostered in certain cities 
maceutioal Society. A public system of education which shall 
I to meet the practical needs and requirements of a not 
rative calling. A public ByBt«in tentatively and gradually 
and, ultimately, compulsory. A public system of education 
first, it may be, only to the "Major." A public system 
ler or later, shall be self-supporting, yet not expensive. A 
im which, whatever may be ultimately the number of schools 
r centres at which carried on, shall be under the imipection 
sion of the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society of (?reat 
their nominees, aided probably by the officers of the Provincial 
ical Associations. A public system'of education with which 
of examination shall be made harmonious, not by any altera- 
rer in that system of examination, nor by any alteration 
I the Boards of Examiners, but by limiting the questions and 
the area covered by the system of education. 

should be nothing startling, and, apparently, there is nothing 
le in these proposals. The dedaions of Examiners are, they 
say, always largely matters of inference. It is quite impos- 
ote Bufficient time, for days would be necessary, to ascertain 
indidate knows and all that he does not know. It is quite 
for an Examiner in any given subject to examme any one 
1 more than a small portion of that subject. From what the 
lows, and from what his powers apparently are in that pcfftion, 
vhat his knowledge and powers are in other portions. And 
it that he falls short in that portion is inferred the extent to 
ould fall short in other portions. Would not the value of 





rences be greatly enhanced it the Tirflniimw had docnmentar^ 
;hat the candidate had gone tbroogh a known and officiall^- 
[ tmatffortLy public ejatem of education, the sound character 
was well known to the Examiner? Had attended a given 
: lectures of known value ? Had satis&ctoril^ acquitted himself 
luvr's educational examinatianB following the lectures 7 Had 
1 a laboratoT7 of known repute for a given length of time, 
g a given list of synthetical and analytical experiments with 
lil ? And had actually gone through any other work set out in 
ite or icheduU-~-fi dociuneut similar to those obtained in 

medical students &om an offidal of the medical examining 
ily signed, under proper r^;alations, by the professors in 
3 schools of medicine, and presented to and accepted by an 
the Examining Boards before the candidate can go forward to 
nation ? The writer has not met with any Examiner who would 
r welcome such evidence of training, sncfa aid to inferences 
: the candidate's real powers, 
principle of directly or indirectly fitting or adapting sound 

and examination to each other has not only the distinct 
and recommendation of all authorities on education, but is 
' carried out in other callings than pharmacy in this country, 
her callings, including pharmacy, in other countries. It is a 
which in practice has had its abuses, no doubt, but the 
ition of their existence has served for their removal, and in 

they need not exist. Absolute perfection in the matter of 
' ganging a man's knowledge in a reasonable time, and at a 
) expense for public purposes, is doubtless unattainable, bat all 
B are agreed that the method under which an ofScial examina- 
laced en rajpport with a sound pnblic system of education is 

to be preferred to the method under which the official 
on is made supreme ; for under the latter method the system 
g is clearly liable to become of a questionable charact«r. 
only really new features in the proposals are : firstly, the 
1 that the adaptation of examination and education to each other 
sive ; and secondly, that this pennissive and tentative scheme 
sent only applied to the " Major ;" and even these suggestions 
hrown out as matters of expediency. In Scotland the adap- 

pharmaceutical education to pharmaceutical examination 
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ibgly, more apparent than rea], hence any more pronounced 
on of examination to education may not be so necessary there ; 
on the other hand, if no exception can he taken to the quality of 
liing north of the Tweed, there can be little reason why examina- 
inld not be reetricted to the area of that teaching, and thus the 
jea of fitting examination to education be secured throughout Great 
[see p. 27). The new feature in this presentation of the proposals 
[thy citation of authorities, though not a tithe of the number of 
ies that might have been cited from the literature of the past 
ears, in diatisct deprecation of the adaptation of education to 
tion, and, directly or indirectly, in favour of the adaptation of 
tion to education. In that period probably not two good 
iea could be found in favour of adapting education to examination. 
ce more let it be said that education adapted to examination is 

cease to be true education, either by collapse or by degradation, 
10 public education to which examination is properly fitted will 
to maintain its character, and, in addition, always be open to 
nent The whole course of the most recent legislation respecting 
education in tliis country is in the direction, not of the testing 
trolling of education by examination, but in the establishment of 
mged, well Enperrised schools under public guidance, examina- 
lowing, not leading, education. What is thus done by Board 
lublic authorities for general education in England (and by similar 
ies for both pharmaceutical and other courses of education in 
nntries) one would like to see done here for pharmaceutical edu- 
:he present plan of attempting to lead pharmaceutical education 
J examination being gradnally abandoned. A general govemmg 
ists already, public schools of pharmacy exist already, or might 
loped from existing materials, an examining board already 

Beorganisation would be a matter of little difficulty, if com* 
now, and if carried out gradually. There can be little doubt 
Legislature will, sooner or later, expect something of this sort of 
rmacentical Society. 

the prindple now advocated be entertained, measures might oe 
itli the view of maintaining, and ultimately firmly establi^hingp 
ting schools of pharmacy connected with the provincial pharma- 

associations and the Bloomsbury school. These, and possibly 
mWic schools, might sooner or later have officially recognised 
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jula for both "Minor" and "Major" candidates. Or the two 
8 of candidates might be educated at difEeient schools ; that is to 
Fbile the majority oE the schooU wexe open to Minor candidates 
one or more might be open to Major candidates only. One or more, 
se if a definite bat not too expensive " Major" curriculum at 
3 schools were recognised by the Board and were well supported and 
recommended by the leaders in pharmacy, there can be little doubt 
the number of Major candidates wonld in due time be greatly 
ised. Doubtless the strangest recommendation to go through a 
pr " cnrriculum of appropriate length and character wonld be to hold 
) its pupils the prospect of gaining some distinctiye and valued title 
ssing the examination. The qualified followers of medicine and 
rgery hare such a prospect, why not the followers of pharmacy ? 

diploma of the Major Examination ought to be regarded very 

in the same l^ht as the Fellowship of the Coll^ of Physicians 
i College of Surgeons is in their respectire bodies, and the value of 
9gree it confers ought to be as jeiilously guarded." — H. B. Brady, 
maceutical Journal, August 17th, 1872, 

But the measures would possibly, first of all, be permisBive. To 
pt at once to reject any tuition other than public tuition, even 
;h done solely in the interests of the public, would LnTolve obvious 
dties, but to p^vent the spread of what seems to be an evil appa- 
r involves no difBcnlty. The future of private teachers would perhaps 
B bright, perhaps different. Many years ago, of the teachers of a 
>ol of Medicine" which ceased to erist, some joined the existing 
; schools of medicine, some devoted themselves to their private pro- 
nal practice, possibly some retired with a fortune, while a tew still 

quite enough demand for private tuition to induce them to supply 
Eorm of teaching. The writer quite weU knows that in pharmacy 

other callings there are teachers and teachers. And, while he 
L not liie to see injury done to the prospects in life of even tutors 
estionable calibre, he would like to see good tutors absorbed in due 
into public schools so organised that the temptation to " prepare 
aminataon," merely, conld not iHrise. He writes against systems, not 
It men. Glood tutors should, sareiy, agree in any effort to bring about 
i difierentiatitni. Eor if what all good authorities state about the 
itnency of onaided examination as a test of competency is true, it 
's that not those good tutors, who best fit yoni^ pharmadsts for 
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Hfe, will best succeed, but, sooner or later^ those who, in the most direct 
and unmitigated manner, " prepare ** the young men " for examination/' 

Again, that any public curriculum officially recognised by the Boards 
of Examiners should, at present, be permissive, is perhaps desirable ia 
the interests of the few men, and they must now be very few, who 
teach themselves the subjects of general pharmaceutical education by a 
long and careful course of home study extending over several years, it 
may be, of apprenticeship. Occasionally evidence is forthcoming that 
such men do not form five per cent, of the candidates at a given exami- 
nation. The writer has met with about half-a-dozen such men during 
the past two or three years, and some of these have regretted that they 
did not rather seek external aid. Moreover, the fnen who, having an 
inborn desire for study, read much by themselves, are the very men who 
would be most benefited by a sound public course of education, and be 
teost likely to become useful public members oi their calling afterwards. 
As for the majority of young men, it is notorious that for want of time 
or other reasons they postpone study until they can devote the whole of 
a certain number of weeks or months to the not always loved tasks. 
The majority do already leave the business for a time to go through a 
curriculum of some kind or other. It would seem that a sound public 
compulsory curriculum would be highly advantageous to all classes of 
students. Expediency nevertheless suggests, as already stated, that 
experiment should, perhaps^ first be made with a recognised permissive 
public curriculum, and that if cautious and tentative action be desirable, 
an officially recognised permissive public curriculum might first be 
arranged for the Major Examination only. 

Public curricula for both " Minor" and " Major,'* even compulsory 
curricula, would be popular with students. During the past ten years 
the writer has asked some hundreds of students not only how they 
themselves, but how any apprentices or assistants whom they might 
know, would probably regard compulsory attendance for five or ten 
months respectively at such a public school as the Society's at Blooms- 
bury, or a similar public school in connection with the Provincial Associa- 
tions, provided they could be assured that the Pass Examinations would, 
in the " school subjects,'' include nothing but what had been taught in 
the school, though possibly everything which had been there taught. 
Without an exception the young men have declared their opinion that 
all students would rejoice at, and most gladly &11 in with such a scheme. 
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re said, it would rsmore their one leading complaint 

enating plan, namely, that tiiey can never be certoin that 
aed all tliat (for the examinations] they ought to learn, or 
not learning a great deal that (for the ezaminationB) is 
learned. " Iiet us know what we have to do at a school," 
i we will do it ; and what is more, we will only too thank- 

the understanding that if done honestly and thoroughly' 
irly sore of passing the examinations. In the absence of 
I, our best chuice of ' passing' is to go to men who can tell 
anted, or to gain amongst ourselveB, and by inquiries of 
aye passed, an idea of what the questions are, tiie answers 
ranted of us." No good student would care to be examined 
it subjects at different times, any hint to that effect always^ 
reak men ; but most students would like to present them- 

Uchnieal subjects of " Prescription s" and " FracticBl Dis- 
re entering the school, and when they are &esh from the 
for the other general or leitntific subjects at the dose of 
!flreer. This should be allowed. Possibly, vice vertd, the 
subjects of general pharmaceutical education should pre- 
the technical, the acquirement of its principles preceding 
£ the art ; but this matter belongs, we fear, to the future, 
he many advantages attending a public curriculum offidally 

the Board of Sxanimers would be that the element of dis- 
r public schools would be greatly strengthened to the 
the pupil, no less than to the improvement of the power of 
In the forcing classes that the writer visited, the threat 
pupil did not do so and so, he would not "pass," and, 
e assurance that if he did do so and bo, he would " pass," 
her a lever of discipline of a strength that a teacher under 
led public system of pharmaceutical education cannot possess, 
zisting public system a student may attend one class one 

class another year, attend a third class for too much or too 
jue, according to his predilections, and not according to the 
>mmendations ; attend or neglect the teacher's educational 

at pleasure, or only attend them for a month just before 
examination ; and frequent the library or museum when he 

as much or little or not at all as he pleases. Were not 
entical student, as a rule, a man anxious to get the full' 
I money, a man having, from his childhood, associations of 
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labour with life, some* care would have to be.exercised to preyent such in- 
termittent efforts baying a demoralising tendency. But institute a public 
curriculum, permissive or ^ compulgory, into which the requiranents of 
^ae Boards of Examines shall accurately dovetail, and a lever of discipline 
of streogth, seryiceable.ajilte to teacher and taught^ is at once placed in 
the bands of the former. Lecture from 9 to 10, Conversation with the 
lecturer, at the lecture table, 10 to 10.15. Educational examination by 
the lecturer or his deputy, 10.15 to 10.45; alternate halves of the class 
on alterpate days, or a different third of the class each day of every 
three-day period. Work in the laboratory for three hours, say from 
11 to 3, including one hour for refreshments. Educational examination 
arranged like those of the lecture-room, 3 to 3.30. Museum or library, 
3.30 to 5. The evenings should be devoted to reading at the student's 
home or rooms— which should be registered at the school. The student 
would also be encouraged, or perhaps required, to attend all the classes 
during the (me period of study, taking out. an inclusive ticket for an in- 
clusive fee, the work in ea(^ class being so ordered that all his labours 
would harmonise. This is only a sketch of some such a curriculum as 
would be carried out under the plan proposed. 

Five months of such work would possibly, at present, be sufficient 
for a " Minor " course, ten months for a " Major " course. A certificate 
or schedule, showing tiiat the candidate had properly followed such a 
curriculum, would be presented to an appointed officer. 

The calibre of the teachers for such a course should be such as to 
include the qualifications indicated on previous pages — men such as now 
fill similar posts in the public professional schools of this and other 
<5ountries, and selected as such men are usually selected. 

The cost to the student of a recognised permissive curriculum would 
doubtless be much the same as the cost under the present public system. 
The cost under a compulsory public curriculum would probably bring 
«uch numbers of pupils to the respective public schools that expenses 
would probably be much below those now obtaining. Not that students 
often complain of the cost of public education ; their complaint is of its 
uncertainty for their purpose. Indeed, whether or not the entrance to 
pharmacy should be more or less expensive is a question worthy of con- 
sideration by those versed in the politics of pharmacy. The question, 
" Does education in pharmacy pay ?" is answered very strongly in the 
affirmative in an article in The Pharmacist for November, 1879. 

The recognition by the Boards of Examiners of such public curricula 



riter preBtimes, quite legaL To a laynun t^ law or bj&- 
t which the Boardi can ask. for a three-ysars'' c»tificato of 
(Tdining in a private shop would seem sufficifaife to reiider legal 
ainitdoii of a fire-inonths' or lien-moiithfl' eertificate of general 
aa.pubKc school. If not sufficient,' a bjierlav wonld perhaps 
■t is DBC^aaaij. And even if application to Batliament were 
B, Buoh an application, made at the present period, when educa- 
Dcupjing 80 much public attentioHi and iwhen examinations 
1 independently of puUic curricula are eveirwhere viewed with 
XTOQX, would probably receive Uie sympathy and support of the 
V. Lideed, before now, matters of lesB puhUcintwest have been 
iroi^h Fsrliament by the favoor shown to the educatioiial 
a bill. But probably the Boards of Examiners already have 
power to render such action onneoessary. 
wonld any one measure give more li& and spirit to the Fro- 
larmaoenlical Associstbns than a measure enahling them, or 
■A them, to cany on a currioolnm of ^ioek&fn affording to the 
their respective districts the best of enhances to the Boards of 
s of the Society 1 

curricula to be followed by students and to be covered by 
) and Examiners would, perhaps, be drawn up by the Coancil 
iiarmaoeutkal Society. . Or possibly the Boards of Examiners 
this isitul irork. Or a committee of Councallors, Bxaminers, 
iators might be> asked to report on the matter to the Gouncil. 
he«8tablishment of a permanent snperrising Board of Ediica> 
become desirable. 

the points touched in the latter paragraphs am only touched. 
[er the detuls of the scheme before the principle be accepted 
of litde use ; their consideration afterwards b^ng, apparently, 
of DO very great difGcnlty. Just to touch them, however, was 
if only to show that they are not so imjanoticable as to render 
98ion of the principle unnecessary. 



i th& motiva and object mentioned in the Ijitrodaction to this 
, the autlior has now shown that since. 1868 the Pharmaceutical 
sound system of metropolitan and provincial pbarmaoeutical 
and the system of pharmaceutical examinationB have gradually 
< harmonise with each other; and that this is referable to 
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the fact that the place of true education has been more or less usurped 
bj an unsound variety of teaching the characteristic of which is exact 
adaptatipn to examination. He has adduced quite a consensus of opinion, 
including some of the highest authorities on education, showing that the 
adaptation of instruction to examination is a distinct eril. He has 
endeavoured to show that the remedy for pharmacy, is to again adapt 
the pharmaceutical examinations to the Pharmaceutical Society's system 
of sound education carried out in London and the provinces. The 
welfare of the public and the best interests of pharmacy and pharmacists 
apparently require that such a remedy should soon be applied. 

The letters in the Appendix No. 1 show that the introduction of 
properly supervised public curricula into English pharmacy is viewed by 
all pharmaceutical leaders and representatives with marked approbation. 
The author thinks that if the proposal were judiciously brought under 
the notice of members of the Pharmaceutical Society and pharmadsts 
generally, it might be carried out as a matter of internal organisation, 
to be, if necessary, in due time, sanctioned by parliamentary enactment. 



f ■ 

V 



The following conclusions are submitted. The first four are given 
to clear the way for the consideration of the others. 

Eirst. There is a lapse of harmony between the pharmaceutical 
examinations and the only public system of pharmaceutical education — 
education which, chiefly metropolitan, is provincial, also, to the extent 
to which the education of the schools and classes of the Provincial 
Pharmaceutical Associations has been made to follow the parent system, 
and has been fostered by the parent Society. This is not due to change . 
in the educational system, for that has not been materially altered since 
it was instituted by the Pharmaceutical Society forty years ago. ' 

Second. The condition is not, apparently, due to the educational 
system being faulty. For it resembles in its chief features the other public 
systems of general professional education in this country, and the corres- 
ponding systems, including those of pharmaceutical education, in other 
countries. It has been commended by all British and foreign medical and 
pharmaceutical authorities in matters of education who have familiarised 
themselves with it. It has turned out good men, whose names and work 
are known wherever pharmacy is known. It is a system, therefore^ 
which affords permanent knowledge, and which does train the mind. 

Third. The condition is not due to any fault of administration oa 
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the part of the members of the Society or its Council who instituted 
and who have maintained the system. 

Eourth. The condition has not resulted from any action on the part 
of the Boards of Examiners^ in whose hands the Legislature has placed 
a system of examination under which the ability of candidates to answer 
the questions put by the Board is tested with impartiaJify. 

Pifth. This want of harmonious relationship between the Society's 
system of education, metropolitan and proyincial, and the examinations, 
is traceable to the reflex action of the system of examination. It is 
traceable to a liability, that could not be foreseen , of each of the 
pharmaceutical examinations, in common with ever}/ selective examination 
not fitted to a public curriculum, to become, according to all good authori- 
ties, that for which and for sake of which a student works, instead of, as 
originally designed, a test of work undertaken for the sake of education. 
This liability rests, as regards all such examinations, say all these 
aathorities, on an unforeseen difliculty in accurately distinguishing 
between or giving credit to a trained mind as against a charged memory 
by any system of examination that can practically be carried out with 
a reasonable expenditure of time and money. According to such autho- 
rities this weak point leads (in most of the students or candidates for 
selective examinations) to the practice of seeking privately what no public 
system of education could stoop to afford, namely, a sort of teaching ^ 

which charges the memory for the purposes of, and for the period of 
examination, but which is of a kind that, according to the same authorities, 
does not in itself produce permanent knowledge, and does not in itself 
include due training of the mind. The Pharmaceutical Society's public 
system of education is specially devoted to the training and storing of 
students' minds, and not to the mere charging of their memories. Stu- 
dents can gain credit at examinations for having their memories charged, 
and cannot gain commensurate credit for having their minds stored and 
trained. What follows ? Most students accept systems of teaching which 
cheaply charge their memories, and reject systems of education, like the 
Society's, which are more specially devoted to the training of the mind. 
Hence the want of perfect relationship between sound education and 
examination, and hence the halting success of the Society's public 
system of education throughout the whole country. The majority 
of students will not spend time and money on a system of educa- 
tion specially devoted to the training of the mind and only indirectly 
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to the improTemenfc of the memorj', while they can gain their 
lamely, the paasiag of an examinatien, with the expenditure of less 
1 money, even though it be at the coat of hot having their minds 
ned. They know the value of a license to practice pharmacy and 
1 shortest, instead of the beat, way of obtaining it. 
th. The Pharmaceutical Examinations were instituted to en- 

the- permanent possession of sound general pharmaceutical 
m, that is, of a trained mind, by the pharmacist, as well as to 
he possession by him of technical skill. The lai^uishing condition 
Pharmaceutical Society's system of education, which does train 
1, accompanied by the flourishing condition of asyst«m ofleaming 
pparently only temporarily charges the memory, shows that the 
as regards general pharmaceutical education, with which the 
.tions were instituted, is not now, through unforeseen circunt- 
satisfactorily accomplished. Apparently, therefore, it is desirable 
isurcB be taken to so supplement the Pharmaceutical Eiamina- 
at they shall still encourage the permanent possession by phar- 
of sound general pharmaceutical education. 
'enth. A widely recognised method, and probably the best method, 
mting students temporarily chaining their memories or getting 
arged, instead of securing the permanent training of their minds, 
d applicable to pharmacy, is to adapt or fit or unite the ofGcial 
tions to properly founded, properly maintained, and properly 
ed public systems of education. In other words, a public 
nal curriculum of character, extent, and cost, appropriate to tho 
id means of pharmacists, being deliberately laid down, the subjects 
le taught by the teacher and learned by the pupil with the utmost 
irness. Any approach to mere "preparation for examination" 
l>e discouraged in every way, inasmuch as that process has in an 
!en manner become something quite different and far inferior to 
^uirement of sound education." The official examinations should 

set to test the area of the curriculum to the fullest extent that 
I examinations can test education ; the examiners' inferenoM 
ig the knowledge and state of training of the candidate being, 
, drawn as well from the information afEorded by his schedule, 
Scate, or report, or statistics respecting his education, as &om 
rera to their questions. The examiner himself would not see 
leduie, its satisfactory character being guaranteed by an 
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>efore tho day of examination, as is ueoal at other ExatDining 

htb. Such adaptation ofexamination to education lain pharmacy, 
)le and, easy: For a properly-arranged public system of general 
eutical education, followed by the best atudenta, ie already 
d by the Fbarmaceutical Society of Great Britain with fair 
iuees at Bloomsbury, in London, and with more or less com- 
s by local ofQcers at sereral public provincial schools of pharmacy 
d with certain of the provincial Pharmaceutical Associations. 
ith. Should eipediency render desirable a jiraiiiianntroduction 
ires haTing for their object the sound permanent pharmaccuticol 
of the pharmacist, the official recognition by the Pharmaceutical 
if Examiners of a public system of general pharmaceutical educa- 
ht for a time be recognition of permissive curricula, with, in that 
i offer by the PharmaceuticaJ Society of the greatest incentives 
ouragements to follow the system that could be devised. The 
ion of permissive curricula, however, would complicate the 
ry of examination. There are other means, also, of providing 
Tested interests of tho large body of pupils and assistants 
mgaged in pharmacy. 

ith. It may be added, that although the unsound habit of 
irity of students of studying for examination instead of study- 
education is illogical, and like " putting the cart before 
se" — examiuation being a means and education the end, 
ataon the means and examination the end — the students are not 
! to be actually blamed. For the habit is, apparently, founded 
points not discernible by a student in the present system of 
tion. Again, students do under that system of examination get 
jdit for devoting a given time to studying for examination than 
ling the same amount of time to studying for education. And, 
at the time they commence studying they probably have no 
: knowing that a course of study for the sake of education is 
au, or in any way different to, a course of study for the sake of 
tion. That such sludenta are ecalaved by the habit is true, 
. though they may not realise their condition ; and any measures 
to its avoidance, eveu compulsory measures, work in the direc- 
enlargement, instead of curtailment, of true freedom. Such 
9 would also tend to save the men from being placed in the falae 
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wing a certificate of knowledge without the knowledge 
having feded from their minds almost before the ink 
jcument was written became dry. 
ich meaBuiee would lender education little if at all 
1 at present. It would render examination easier — 
dent, who would bnov exactly what to learn; easier 
rho would know exactly what to teach ; easier for the 
ould know exactly in what to examine, 
e, re-eitabliahment of close relationship between the 
Jociety's sound system of education and the system of 
ren of itself, most desirable and important. But es a 
such renewal of concord has still greater value. For 
t be such an improvement of the condition and position 
; that pharmacy will be the better fitted to be the haud- 
I and the trustworthy servant of the public. 

Joss Attfibls- 



'(Eei-iied ApHl ISth, 1882.; 



APPENDIX 1. 



Proof copies of this pamphlet baring been sent bj the Author to 
all Members of The Council of the Pharmaceutieal Society of Qreat 
lain, [2] all Membera of the Board of ExaminerB for England and 
les, [3] all Members of the Board of Examiners for Scotland, and 
other Leaders in Pharmacy, vith a request for opinions, the following 
lies were received. — J. A. 



MEMBBBB OP THE COUNCIL OF THE PHAEMACEUTICAL BOCEBTT 
OF GBEAT BBITAIN. 

Tbb Hovm, But Qbotb, Saiibbubt. 
>BiM Ds. AnriEiiD, 

I beg to thank yoa for an early sight of jonr pamphlet, 
ive read it with the attention which the importance of the subject and the 
bority of ths writer deserve. Yoa have directed enquiry to a manifest and 
wing evil — the want of systematic and thorough training in pharmacy, and 
want of adaptation in our present system of examiniug, to detect the mis- 
!f. You have further rendered valuable helpin tormalaUugasoundjudg- 
ut on the case, by collectiog anch a general consensus of opinion from the 
hest educational authorities of the day. 

The remedies you snggeet, an authorised curriculum of education and an 
.ptation of examination to the same, are well worthy of mature deliberation 
the part of Pharmaceutical authovities. It ia desirable, too, that action 
nld be voluntary rather than enforced. I am quite aware "commercial 
isiderations " involve the argument, and I fully admit the cogency of the 
soning, that if the public demand an educated pharmacist, he should be pro- 
ted in the exercise of his calling. 

^ Faithfully yours, 

tforch 80, IBM. a K. ATKINS. 
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COTTNCILLOES. 



Dbak Dr. Attfield, Dovee. 

I desire to thank you for the opportunity of perusing your 
comprehensive brochure on " Pharmaceutical Education," and to tell you that 
my convictions are very much in accord with your own. 

I have ohserved for a lengthened period that ephemeral preparation for 
examination has been supplanting and taking the place of that broader and 
deeper training which far better fits a man for the battle of pharmaceutical^lif e. 
I feel assured that many of those who, from want of proper guidance or want 
of industrious application, have contented themselves with a superficial dress- 
ing up for examination without a basis of more solid foundation, -will, in after 
life, often have cause to regret that the knowledge which enabled them to pass 
through the examination rooms was not deeper rooted. A compulsory 
Curriculum is, I am convinced, the best remedy for a state of things which you 
and I and many other well-wishers for the progress of pharmacy deplore. 
Perhaps the present time may not be opportune for the eomplete change, but % 

this is a point for discussion. 

Yours very sincerely, 

March 30, 1880. ALEX. BOTTLE. 



46, New Street, Birmingham. 
Dear Dr. Attfield, 

Your vigorous pamphlet has pointed out very clearly the ill effects 

of the present system, which directly encourages the process of fattening for 

the show. The radical remedy is, I fear, too much to expect in these hard 

times, but it is evident that some measure in the direction which you indicate^ 

or in that of a succession of examinations, is rapidly rising above the 

Pharmaceutical horizon. 

With many thanks^ 

Believe me, very truly yours, 

4pnZ4, 1880. WALTER J. OHUECHILL. 






113, Buchanan Strset, Glasgow. 
Dear Dr. Attfield, 

There can be no question as to the desirability of such a 
course of instruction as you sketch in your paper being given, where practi- 
cable, to all who desire to graduate either as ^^Chemisis wndL Druggists" or as 
« PhcMrmaceutical Chemists" I fear that there is at present little prospect of our 
Society having at its disposal the means of equipping a sufficient number of 
public schools suitable for our purpose. If, however, this difficulty can be got 
over, I, for one, will welcome their establishment, provided that attendance at 

them be only permissive. 

Yours very truly, 

Mcmh 81, 1880, * DANIEL FRAZEB. 



CODHCnXOBS. dl 

Diss. 
Drmb Db. Atifield, 

I liave e.igerlj &vaUe<l myself of the opportunity of carefQllj 
wading tlie pamphlet, in wbich you have aucceeded most clearly in shewing' 
iie. superiority of the Byatem which really educates to that which merely 
cratOB." I agree with ^he desirability of eBtabiiBhing a public curriculum 
'hich aball inclnde all the subjects reijuisite to eueuce competency in those 
'ho practice pharmacy, but in the present depressed condition of all interests 
1 Great Britain I would only make this pennissive. "VVith regard to the 
saminationa, they sliould of course be " Btted to the education," though I fear 
tiat no means can be devised wbich will absolutely ensure sound education and 
revent mere ■< preparation for examination." 
Thanking you very muchj 

I remain, yours very sincerely, 
Ma^cK 30, 1880. T. P. G03TLIHG. 



20, New Sibbbi, Doesbt Sijiiaeb, 

London, N.W., February 18, 1880. 
Ml Dhab SiK, 

I have very carefully read your pamphlet on "Pharmaceutical 
IducatiOD," and in tlie main am in agreement with you. Having already, after 
tour in North Germany, published my views on this sutiject, I need not 
epeat them here. The systematic education of the pharmacist of that country 
taves little to be desired, and to that thorough training which his well regulated 
:>urse of study ensures, may be referred his pre-eminence as a scientific 
harmacist. This graduated couise of publio study, combined with the neces. 
itry practical work, appears to me the only sQnnd system of the future for the 
barmacist of Great Britain. 

Very truly yours. 
To PsoP. Attfibld. THOMAS GREENISH. 



20S, Bi, John Btkbei Boas, 

London, £.C. 
Dkab Db. Aitfield, 

I have read your exhaustive pamphlet with much pleasnre. I need 
larcely say that I heartily sympathise with you in yonr main object, namely, 
jnirine Fluirviaeeaiia^ Edticaiion. You will perhaps remember that when this 
nportant subject was discussed at Brighton in 1872 I advanced the opinion 
liat the principal cause of inefllcient Pharmaceutical Education was the very 
mit«d demand on the part of the medical profession and the public for im- 
roT«d, or even passable, pharmacy. I believe that this condition remains the 
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COUKCILLOBS. 



most important obstacle to be overcome. There is still very little real interest 
shown by the Medical Profession and the public with regard to pharmacy, and 
at this time the prospect of a beneficial change appears more remote than ever. 
Knowing how woefully contracted the sphere is for the use of thorough pharma- 
ceutical knowledge when obtained, is it surprising that short cuts and devious 
ways are taken to secure success in the examination room ? I could not allow 
this opportunity to pass without again stating this view of the subject. Tet 
your remedy is most worthy of full and candid consideration, and I shall be 
ready to urge its adoption, if it can be so arranged that injustice or undue 
hardship be not inflicted upon students in town or country. 
Thanking you for the full exposition of the subject, 

I am, jours truly, 
April 12, 1880. BOBT. HAMPSON. 



838, OxroBD Stbxvt, London, W. 
DiAK Db. Atifibld, 

I quite 8ym|)athise with the object you have in view, but 
should prefer to have more time for consideration before giving an opinion as 
to the manner of carrying it out. Yours very truly, 

April 18, 1880. T. H. HILLS. 

Mivrch 29, 1882. — ^I now think that the possession of competent knowledge 
by our future pharmacists would be most effectually secured by a compulsory 
curriculum, and I am inclined to support that proposal. — T. H. H. 






Canning Street, Atholb Gbescent, 

eoinbubgh. 
Dear Attfield, 

As you are aware, I have long held the desirableness of a proper 

course of study in connection with our candidates for the Major and Minor 

Examinations. As a proof of this, I may mention that more than twenty years 

ago I suggested that in Scotland we should have a special clause in all our 

indentures obliging parents and guardians of apprentices to pay for the 

attendance of each pupil at a full course of Chemistry, Materia Medica, and 

Botany, the employer being bound on his part to give the requisite time for so 

doing. Personally, I have carried this out in every case. I am glad, therefore, 

at the efforts you are now making, from which, I believe, when successful, much 

good will result to a cause which we have all had, and continue to have, so 

much at heart. 

Yours truly, 

March 29, 1880. JOHN MACKAY. 



CODKOIUiOBS. 



t, AniitLn, 

I have perosed jronr able and ezhauatiTe pamp 
eanire. Toii,a8anemiiientpioQeeFinptaanQacy,aiidaii< 
jve enet^, would be expected 'by phanuaciita to d«al wii 
iceatical education in the moat complete maunerj bt 
hai given a charm and interest to what is too often i 
i. All followers of pharmacy should thanfc jou, and g 

Ftkithfull; Tonr^ 
1880. J. Q. P. EIOHA 



G7, 'Wabkikotok CiMacEm, Maid, 

. ATntBLD, 

The relation of Examination to Edncation 
qnestion, and the views expressed in jonr pamphlet coin 
th my own. To promote real rather than anperflcial edn 
of the Pharmaceutical Bocietj, and I quite agree witl 
Id be made to remed; the existing evil. Aiter so clear i 
ject in all its bearings as 70a have given na, I feel c< 
il will appoint a committee to give the mat^ the coi 



Tours tmly. 



8, Albany Coust Takd, Pccc 
1. ArrriELD, 

Ton know how much I regret the growth < 
the veneering system of preparation for the examini 
itical Society, and therefore may infer that I was glai 
y of reading your pamphlet. I think if the Examii: 
at candidates had really gained their knowledge by tvoi 
wonld be a great advantage. As for the students tb 
iild be lilbJong. 

Very truly yonrs, 

a. W. SANDPOl 

[President qf Ihe Fharmaeea 

), 1880. of Oreat Britmn, It 



coraorxLOBB. 

Bbiqbtoh, MareK 31, 1880. 
Bib, 

I liave read and cauudered the cumuiative evidencee, so 
lUhed in your pamphlet, of the evils resulting from the too prevalent 
iBtruction aa applied to examinations, especially those having refer- 
rraacy. The subject is one of much important. The "Hational 
Elementary Teachers," now holding their annual conference at 
lave added their testimony, in considering what they call " The 
in Mania." They quote from the Times and cite Professor Mai 
rou have done, and conclude with these remarks : — " What Ib really 
len who are willing to teach others how to work for themselves, 
nk for themselves, and how to judge for themselves. The true 
tage in every man's lite is when he learns to work, not merely to 
rs, be they schoolmasters or examiners, bat to please himself; when 
om sheer love of the work, and for the highest of all pm'pOBCS — the 
of truth." 

i 56 of your pamphlet, under the seventh head, I find much that I 
. Of course 1 foresee difficulty in establishing; a system, permissive 
try, to sapersede that which, unfortunately, seems to have grown 
I department tested by public examinations. However, any means 
1 devised to promote a more healthy state of things shall have my 
1 support. 

Yours truly, 

■W. D. SAY AGE. 



7, Regbwi Bibeet, Cl:fton. 

AlTFIBLD, 

I have read your pamphlet with all the care its subject 
id am much interested to find with how much of it I cordially 
teed, sabstantially I find myself agreeing with what you have 
lie time is, I think, approaching when modiflcations of the system 
tions at present practiced by the authorities of our Society will 
utroduced, and y<Mir pamphlet will largely assist those npon whom 
e responsihUity of any changes in arriving at wise conclusions, I 
pe you will be able to offer to many others, as you have so kindly 
ae, the advantage of perusing so clear an esposition of the case 
stands and of the opinions to which your large experience has 



Tonra most truly, 

G. P. 8CHACHT. 



causoiLTioaB, 

2i, Qebit Gedbgk PjiACB, Iit 

Thanks for your pamphlet on " Pharmaceutical E 
with maoh interest. I am afraid there is mach ) 
;be information gathered bj a numbeT of students is 
the special pleader in our law courts — here one day, 
;he important difference that the barriater's data are t 
e the gradaate's knowledge has the pretence of pe 

has the power, as ;oa indicate, of making his own i 
med candidate is only temporarily stuffed with the t 

have adduced much valuable evidence in Buppor 
nee at recognised schools. I have no hesitation 
ndance would materially contribute to the mon 
harmaceutical knowledge. Under present circumal 
"macy, however, I could not look with much &' 
^ndance, but should be pleased to see, as yon aug 
flcates received and recognised by the Board of I 
lition by students promoted as much aa possible by tl 
icted with pharmacy. 

Yours faithfully, 
(. JOHN 



9, Olabehomt S(i 

I thank you for giving me the opportunity «f pen 
im fully convinced that some system of training s 
rent from the too common one, is essential to the proa 
le pharmaceutical body in the future. Attendance ( 
1 laboratory instruction would not be expensive. 
ations will be ttioroughly examined and considered, s 
Italy they will result in much benefit to the rising i 

Ir> 



277, OsroRD Stbbet, Lot 

Thank you for sending me a proof of your pamphli 
;ood in bringiug fbrward the subject of education and 
ing evil is very clearly set forth ; I hope you will 
■riving at the remedy. I think, with you, that exi 
to sound education. This and your other proposals sb 
thy and support. 

Tours IVtithfully, 

P. W, 8 



C V'. ■ 
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14, Hardman Street, Liverpool. . 

Dear Dr. Attfield, 

It has afforded me pleasure to peruse your pamphlet, and 
that more especially as we have arrived at much the same conclusions by 
reasoning from different points of view. You as a teacher have ably dealt with 
the relations which exist between pharmaceutical education and examination. 
I as a pharmacist look on education as a means to an end, that end being the 
practical business of life. Examination is to my mind but the portal through 
which a man must pass from the one to the other. As now conducted it only 
tests his knowledge, his memory, and power of concentration on a particular 
day— <it fulfils the demands of the law. But it is an insufficient guarantee, 
either to the student himself or to the public, that he really possesses the kind 
or amount of knowledge necessary to make him a proficient and thorough phar- 
macist. If by some such method as you have suggested, and to which you 
have given so much attention, this deficiency could be remedied, and the 
examinations be rendered more comprehensive whilst retaining their impar. 
tiality, I feel assured it would be a boon to all concerned, and would give a 
more healthy tone to not only the Society's school but also to those in the 
provinces, indeed to any pharmaceutical schools that may be established with 
the same object held in view— viz., real education. 

Very faithfully yours, 

March 29, 1880. GHABLES SYMES. 



16, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, 

London, E.G. 
Dear Dr. Attfield, 

I thank you for permitting me to see the proof of your 

pamphlet upon Pharmaceutical Education. You have treated the subject very 

fully and impartially. With your general conclusions I quite agree. There 

are points of detail which will require, as I have no doubt they will receive, 

the most careful consideration before the Council of the Pharmaceutical 

Society consents to enforce a " public system of education, arranged to meet 

the practical needs and requirements of a not too remunerative calling." 

Yours very truly, 

Ma/rch 30, 1880. JOHN WILLIAMS. 



69,- Market Street, Manchester. 
Dear Dr. Attfield, 

I am obliged to you for the opportunity you have afforded 
me of perusing your pamphlet. I am quite with you in believing that 
compulsory public curricula, under suitable supervision, would be popular with 
pupils. Students in the provinces ought to have the opportunity of acquiring 
their education gradually ; in fact, to spread it over the same number of years 
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ling the practice to cram It into them in montbi. The>^ 
)t present, and cannot be blamed for the existing condition. 
iik«n up demandi the carerol consideiation of all who are 

Yonm very truly, 

GEO. 8. "WOODLET. 



EXAMINERS. 



P THE BOAItD OF .EXAHIKEBS FOB ENOLANB 
AND WALES. 

EHGLAtin HOUEB, 

pBIXBOaB HlU: BOAD, tl.W, 

lie opiuioQB that yon esptess so strongly in yoar pamphlet 
!. I am convinced, after some coosiderabte amoont of 
bg, that lotting scientiflc knowledge can only be obtained 
Learning troxa books only is ephemeral. , Verbal teaobing 
>ry. Any steps that can be taken to indnce students to 
to snch a comcnlam as advocated by yon will be fully 

hope the day is sot far distant when the Examiners of the 
iety will be enabled to intiit npon such a course of study 

before presenting themselves tor examination. 
Tours very truly, 

ALFRED ALLCHIN. 



KMleHTSfiBIDQB. 

[ thank yon for the opportunity ot perusing your pamphlet 

Education. 

be a doobt that systematic instruction in the scientific 

ilnations is more enduring than that obtained from mere 

Yours veiy truly, 

J. B, BABNEB. 
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« 7, Exchange Stbeet, Manchsster. 
Deab Attpield, 

From my experience of yonng men, before, during, and 
after the examinations, I am convinced that in too many cases they are none 
ther better, and in some instances are much worse for the ** preparation " they 
have undergone. The loosely attached information which deceives alike 
themselves and their examiners, does not stand the wear and tear of practical 
application in daily life. Like cheap gilding it rubs off rather than brightens in 
use. We are probably justified in assuming that the process of pharmaceutical 
education should not differ very materially in principle from that which the 
experience of centuries has taught us affords the best mental training in other 
special departments of knowledge. Hence the proposal that candidates shall 
attend a curriculum of a properly guaranteed public character, previous to 
presenting themselves before the Boards of Examiners, has my hearty 
approval. 

Yours sincetely, 
February 16, 1880. F. BADEN BENGER. 



4 

I 



HiLLFIELD, GaTESUBAD. 

Bbab Attpield, 

I thank you for the opportunity of reading your pamphlet. 
With the views therein expressed on the general question of Pharmaceutical 
Education, and the lamentable insufficiency of the methods at present so com- 
monly adopted, I entirely agree. Those who are interested in the progress of 
pharmacy are much indebted to you for formulating the results of evils which 
have become scandalous, and suggesting an intelligible basis for the discussion, 
at least, of the best means for their removal. 

Faithfully yours, 
Mwreh 18, 1880. HENRY B. BRADY. 









180, New Bond Stbbbt, London, W. 
Pbab Attfield, 

I have read with much interest the proof of your pamphlet. 
The proposals embodied in it I have long entertained, and any scheme that 
may hereafter be devised for carrying them out judiciously shall receive from 
me the most cordial assistance. 

Tours very truly, 
7onw»ry 1, 1880. M. OABTEIGHE. 
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87, JionDos Btebbt, Norwich. 
;. Atctiklb, 

Thank jon very much for the pernsal of jonr veiy able and 
taper. I folly agree with yon in all you say as to the necesiity of 
ducati^n, ae well pbarmacentical ae otherwise. Certainly, to be of 
use be a« a role slowly attained, not by a ipaaiuodic swallow. 

Faithfully yonre, - 
, 1880. OOTAVHJS COBDBE. 



aS8, OipoBD Strbbt, London, W, 
,. Attfield, 

Many thanks for the opportanity you have given me of 
roar pamphlet on " Pharmaceutical Edncation," If the method you 
old be carried out, it would be of ImmenBe benefit to studente them- 
1 give more Batiafaction to examiners. The subject deserves very 
Lsideration by a committee. 

Yours very faitbf ally, 
1860. 8AMDEL GALE. 



20, Nbw Stkibi, Doeset SqcAaK, London, April 2, 1880. 

I have given oaretal consideration to the sabject of your 
From long observation I have been impressed with the desirability 
cognised course of study, and althongh my experience as an examiner 
it date, it quite tends to confirm my previous convictions. I have 
been surprised at the unsystflmatio arrangement of even that 
information which the candidate has acquired, and conld only refer 
J hasty acquisition of knowledge which, as we know, requires some 
its digestion and assimilation. This defloiency would be pattially.if 
ly, remedied by a recognised course of study. The introduction of a 
nilar to that which yoa propose would be hailed as a boon by every 
of his profession. 

Faithfully yours, 

T. BDWAED QBEENI8H, 
OB Attmbld, 
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2, Lanciitg Tebbacx, Ealing Dean, W. 
Dear Ds. Attpield, 

Tlianks for your paper, which J have read carefully. I 
believe that your main contention is right. I trust that the difficulties that 
lie so evidently in the way of the adoption at present of a 4ompul8ory public 
curriculum may ere long ,be overcome, especially for the " Major/* to the 
advantage of both examiners and examinees. Anything that would make a 
more thorough scientific education compulsory would, in the end, benefit 
everyone— the public, the teachers, and the students; the latter especially. 

Yours faithftilly, 
April 1, 1880. JOHN S. LINPOKD. 



10, New Cavendish Steebt, London, W. 
Deaa Pbotessob Attpield, 

I have been much interested in the perusal of your pamphlet. 
Generally, I agree with you. I am certain that students would in after life 
only be too thankful that they had been compelled to attend sound curricula of 
education. A certificate that a candidate had properly passed through such 
courses of instruction, while lightening the labours of examiners, would add to 
the trustworthiness of their decision. 

Faithfully yours, 
Apra 6, 1880. WM. MAETINDALE. 



800, High Hoiboen, London, W.O. 

Deas Dr. Atttield, 

I am pleased to have had an opportunity of perusing your 

pamphlet, which expresses my own views so well that, both as an examiner 

and as one who for some years was engaged in educational work, it receives 

my warm approval. In particular, the proposal to fit examination to education 

has my fullest support. During a recent visit to the United States I was 

impressed with the fact that in pharmacy they have nothing which corresponds 

to that system of « preparation for examination," that is <* cram," so rife in this 

country. 

Yours faithfully, 

February 16, 1880. JOHN MOSS. 



r". > 
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St. Tbouas*s HosprrAL, 

Albebt Smbanxuent, London, B^, 

Drab Db. ATrriBiD, 

I haTO read your pamphlet ■witb very great intereat. I 
onieservedly accept the principle enniiclated by you, tltat the phannaceutical 
ezominationB shoiild be adapted to pharmaceutical education. The lutnre of 
phanuaoy is, in my opinion, largely dependent npon the carrying of thia 
priuoiple into praotiee. SaccesBfnl candidatei who have merely "prepared £>r 
examination," who have, in fact, " worked to pass, not to know,'' are not likely 
in after life to advance their calling or to add to ita dignity. I hope the time 
is not far distant when it will be compulsory for candidates to pass through 
a pablic educational camculnm before presenting themselves for examination. 
la the meantime I will heartily lapport any practical echeme which wiU bring 
OS nearer this result. 

XouTB faithtolly, 

JfanA 30, 1880. SIDNEY PLOWMAN. 



Bull Btbbit, Biaiuiraiuit, 
Dbak Db. ATiriBLi), 

I thank you much tor the opportunity you have afforded 
me of perusing your valoable pamphlet on Pharmaceutical Education. I fully 
agree with yon as to the propriety of a curriculum of education that can be 
ofBcially recognised. Xhe subject is of the greatest importance and your 
contiibntion to its elucidation most valuable. 

Tours very truly, 

■WM. BODTHALL 
Manh 31, 1880. IPreHdent of the British Pharmateulical Cor^erenee, 1880]. 



18, QnBBK'3 Teebacb, St, John's Wood, N.W. 
Deab Db. Attfiud, 

Thank you (or the proof of the pamphlet, I am in perfect 
accord with you aa to the desirability of even an enforced curriculum, at a 
recognised schooL 

I regret the difficulty experieoced in persuading young men t« lp>k beyond 
pttMJng esaminatiosB, and to see that knowledge obtained by application will 
be of service to tbem through life. 

Tours very truly, 
JfrU 1, 1880. QBOBGIE 8. TATLOB. 
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68, Gbobgb Stbbet, Edinbubgh. 
Dbab Pboybssob Athibld, 

I have perused your pampblet on Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation with much pleasure, and agree very much with the views therein 
expressed. If the curriculum mentioned could be legalised and carried out in 
its entirety it would go far to realise the intention of Jacob Bell, and the other 
founders of the Pharmaceutical Society. Evidetitly the time has come when a 
check must be given to the wholesale system of cramming now so rampant. 

Yours truly, 
Ma/r€h 31, 1880. WM. AINSLIE. 



7, Kino Stbbet, Kiluabnock. 
Deab Db. Attfield, 

I have read your pamphlet on << Pharmaceutical Education " 

with pleasure, and feel that I cannot refrain from expressing my hearty 

acquiescence in much that you have so forcibly advanced. Every effort, I 

think, should be made by those who value the future progress and prosperity of 

Pharmacy to guide the training — ^the educating — of our young men into a 

channel differing greatly from that which at present so largely obtains. 

Tour suggestions appear to me to point to the most effectual method of 

accomplishing so desirable an object, and the pharmaceutical body at large 

might wisely urge the adoption of many of them— tentatively, perhaps, at 

first, but ultimately permanently. Fitting education to examination is 

pernicious in its results, and should be discountenanced as far as possible. 

Examination should be fitted to sound education. 

Yours faithfully, 

Apnl S, 1880. J. BOBLAND. 



11, Elm Bow, Edinbubgh. 

March 30, 1880. 
Deab Db. Attfield, 

I have long foreseen that we will come sooner or later to a 

compulsoiy curriculum for our students, and it was therefore with pleasure I 

received and perused your pamphlet bearing on this question. With very 

much that it contains I heartily concur. No one at all conversant with the 

circumstances of the case can deny that the examinations have created a 

pseudo education, which should be put an end to as soon as possible. It is bad 



F-; - 



EtAMIMEHB TOB BCOILASS, 

dentg, it has a reflex influence on the ezaminatio 
le ezamiaen doubly oneroni. 
add that there has been a wonderful progreasioi 
t direction now and previoiuly indicated by yoi 
; pharmaciBta but are, I beUeve, prepared for wmi 
K I am, youn very t 

Esaoa AtiiiMLD. 



IDS, High BrsBsr, Foetoii 
. Atttibld, 

I have read yonr pamphlet on ■■ Pharjuai 
ad with much pleasure, on acoDont of the clear 
have stated the case aa it stands at present and 
n. Tonr proposal to adapt examination to a | 
^stem of education has my hearty approval. I 
'vent the evils teanlting from mere preparation fi 
tasting benefit on the rising generation of phf 
■at if any changes in the direction yon have so i 
daced, these should be, in the meantime, and a 
1 permissive. 

Tours very truly, 
,]S8D. 



69, South Fortlasi) 
1 AraisLD. 

Bear Sir, 

I have read with great interest ; 
bical Education. In Bcotland the amallnesa of o 
le to carry on schools simply for the parpoi 
For examination. Our young men therefore pro] 
r by private study or by attending regular classei 
speoimens of "prepared" candidates. A comj 
oubt obviate many of the evils pointed out in y 
must, however, be made very cautiously, lest 
lOideo upon what you justly characterise as a no 

Faithfully yours, 
1660. ALEXB. 
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7b0P£8S0£ AtT?IELD. 

Deab Sib, 



139, PsiNCES Street, Edinburgh. 



I have perused the pamphlet you kindly sent. I was once 

of opinion that the youth of our trade should he allowed to get their education 

where they pleased, so long as they came up and passed their examination. 

Now, however, since those *< cram " schools have %o unblushingly cropped up in 

such numbers, my opinion has changed. 

I think that if (to quote your own words, page 66) **an educational 

curriculum of character, extent, and cost, appropriate to the needs and means 

of pharmacists," could be laid down, it would be a great advantage to the 

trade. It would certainly require to be " deliberately " done, and with due 

regard to the fact that we are apt to look upon ourselves in too professional an 

aspect, and keep out of view the trade side of our daily duties. Hoping your 

views will meet with the measure of success I wish them, 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
Apnl 6, 1880. A, NOBLE. 



71, Geobqe Street, Edinburgh. 
Dear Db. Attfield, 

I have read your pamphlet with great interest and pleasure. 

"With your views generally I have complete sympathy. (See the PharmaceutieaZ 

Journal of 8th December, 1877, p. 468.) My only misgiving has been as to the 

practicability of giving effect to them. I always hoped and at first believed 

that the Pharmacy Act of 1868, by establishing a compulsory demand for 

qualification, would create a commensurate supply of trustworthy educational 

agency. Most of the supply has hitherto, however, been of a most imsatis- 

factory character, as the Examiners of both Boards— but especially the London 

one— can abundantly testify. Any endeavour to render it of a more legitimate 

character has my heartiest sympathy and co-operation ; for if successful, I 

believe it would confer a great boon — direct and immediate— on Examiners, as 

well as Examinees, and eventually on the whole pharmaceutical body. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ma/rch 30, 1880. J. B. STEPHENSON. 






88, Chalmebs Street, Edinbubgh. 
Deab Db. Attfield, 

Very much in the interests of the candidates (as I thought), 

00 many of whom are obliged to carry on their educational work in country 

districts, I long entertained the opinion that if they produced evidence of 

having had the necessary technical training, we might trust to the examinations 

for testing their general acquirements. My experience, however, as an examiner, 

has gradually convinced me that evidence of systematic training in all the 

branches would be a mighty gain to all parties, and I would welcome any 

judicious scheme having that result eventually in view. I am pleased at the 

opportunity you have given me of reading your valuable pamphlet. 

Truly yours. 
March 29, 1880. J, B. YOUNG. 



OTHER LEADERS IN PHAEMACY. 



1, Trbbotib Boad, Eabl's Coiut, B.W., 

February 33, 1880. 

I thank you very much for giving me tbe opportunity of 
proof of yonr carefully compiled and tboughtful pamphlet on 
^eutical Education." This subject is one of great interest and im- 
it the present time. I entirely agree with you in the wisdom and 
y of adapting esamination, as far aa poseihle, to education. I liope 
9 now approaoMng when, at leaaf, a permissive Cttmooluni of study 
ion with pharmacy will he officially recogniKd. 

Yonri very truly, 

EOBEBT BENTLET. 
nssoK Attfibld. 



Royal Institution, Litkkpooi, April 1880, 

.B 8lH, 

I have read yonr paper with great interest and tlioroughly 

lyonr views. 1 would even make systematic training compnlaory, as »,| 

sufficient supply of B'ach training was provided. Students, I find, .^ 

»ve time and money more than work, and as the present system of *j 

lining meets their wants they will only abandon it on compulsion. - ; 

apal difficulty in the provinces is to get a class at all except at a S 

Tours truly, ■ ; 

B. DA VIES, % 

Liverpool School of Pharmaty. , 



Bath 

.TTTIKUl, 

I qnite agree with you about the desirableness of a prescritied 
m before examination. As it happened, I passed my examinationi 
y apprenticeship ; and although I do not undervalue the educational 
if unaided private study, I regretted, when it was too late, and still 
at I was not compelled to undergo as well a systematic course, say tor 
I Bloomsbury Bqnare, Your pamphlet comes just in the nick of time. 
iu well-understood reasons, which I need not enter into, the pontion 
lacy in this country is not only precarious, but, I believe, altogetbu 
differ from you so far aa regards the permissive character of your 
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recommendations, for I consider the day for permissive legislation a» regards 
Pharmacy has gone by, and I would boldly apply to Parlisiment at once to 
anthorise some such scheme as you have shadowed forth, and which the safety 
and welfare of the public imperatively demands. 



Apnl 1, 1880. 



Yours very sincerely, 

CflABES EEIN. 



WiTHOUTH. 

DSAB Db. Attvield, 

The gist of your exhaustive pamphlet is the recommenda« 
tion that the present haphazard style of Pharmaceutical Education should he 
superseded by a definite curriculum of study at a recognised school of pharmacy. 
There I am altogether with you ; but, to satisfy me, the curriculum must be com. 
pulsory — ^not permissive or tentative, or too curiously fenced about with safe- 
guards. Cramming, so long as it can be made to pay, will continue to exist, 
but its evilff will be much mitigated by the adoption of the plan you propose. 
In fact, it would soon be understood that the legitimate mode of acquiring 
pharmaceutical knowledge was both better and cheaper than its spurious sub- 
stitute. A compulsory curriculum would, I am convinced, do more in ten 
years for the elevation of the social and scientific status of pharmacists than 
has hitherto been accomplished by the. Pharmaceutical Society during its whole 
existence. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 

April 5, 1880. THOS. B. GBOYES. 



11, Gbet Btuet, Newcastle, April 1, 1880. 
Dbab Attpield, 

Thank you for the copy of your pamphlet on Pharmaceutical 
Education. You know you have my cordial good wishes in anything you can 
do to promote soundness in the mental development of young pharmacists. 
Theoretically, I should prefer to pass all candidates who could satisfy the 
examiners, regardless of how or where they had got their information ; but 
practically I am satisfied that general competence is best ensured by requiring 
a curriculum as well as an examination, for it gives more than double 
probability of the results being correctly representative of the truth. I know 
that my lectures on Pharmacy, at the College of Medicine here, were not 
permanently successful, because students were not bound to attend them. 
There is a very limited number of students willing to spend time and money 
in true culture unless under some form of compulsion. I have no doubt, also, 
that the want of populaiity of my published lectures, with the so-called 
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cIms, ia partly the consequence of mj detiie to.itimu 
lan to save it — that is, to help tbe cnltnre which the P 
■■ deTelopiug; rather than to evade the spirit of the Act. 
iball rejoice when any B3^tem of examination can be pati 
ill showuhsn tht tiisdeni't txfanwee hcu davalii'ped \itfiidgm 
I. The way a man attacks a difficulty ia to my mind the 
is devolopment, Ijut I fear it will be long before much oa 
ot adopting nich a test in any examinations. We find 
ig coonter and in the laboratory, and then detect the n 
nmed graduate. 

I remain, yours truly, 

BABNABD B. I 



17, Bloomsbuki BiiuiJi, 
Lot 

LlRIKL]^ 

I hare read your pamphlet, and concur with tl 
rell expressed in it Although I hope sooner or later to « 
in a permissive curriculnm officially recoguised in com 
Butical education, this is perhaps as much as we ahonld lo 
me. The method you suggest, of fitting examination to 
\ education, appears to me judicious, and, if adopted, I tb 
be a step in the right direction, but do much towards in 
sition of pharmacy and pharmacists. 

Xours truly, 
V 88, 1880. T. Bl 



Cum IioiMM, HiDB Pa 

I go with you altogether in a preference f 
o training in public schools over mere " preparation for ea 
nnwilling that your proposals be put into operation nnle 
idered safeguards as shall ensure their saccesa. If t 
m " of educational arrangements so often mentioned by 
, either by a " Board of Education " hinted at on page 63 
lie scheme may work well. Anyhow I think that a Comn 
consider the matter. 

Faithfully yours, 
IS, 1880. BICHABD BE 



^W"- 
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Manchester. 
DsAB Db. Attfield, 

I have read with very great interest your pamphlet on 

** Pharmaceutical Education,'* and most thoroughly agree with you on all the 

main points therein discussed. My experience as a teacher of pharmacy enahles 

-me to confirm to the fullest extent your ohserrations relative to the practice^ 

unfortunately so common among students of pharmacy, of neglecting courses of 

real pharmaceutical education in favour of mere preparation for examination. 

My views on the relation of pharmaceutical education and examination to each. 

other are entirely the same as those expressed in ]^our pamphlet. I most 

cordially endorse your proposals for placing pham^aceutical education on a 

more satisfactory basis, and sincerely hope that your efforts in this direction 

may soon lead to a successful issue. 

Yours faithfully, 

LOUIS SIEBOLD. 

Ajpril 2, 1880. MancTiester School ofPlMrmacy, 



Gratton Lodge, Snetd Park, Bristol. 
Dear Atttield, 

I have been too unwell to examine your pamphlet very 

critically, but, so far as I can judge, I can support all your statements. In. 

short, my sympathies are in perfect accordance with your proposals. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. W. STODDABT, 

April 17, 1880. Bristol School of Pharmaey, 



23, Middle Gardiner Street, Dublin. 
Dear Attfield, 

I have read your pamphlet with a considerable amount of 

interest. I quite agree with you as regards the importance of suiting examination 

to a honafide education. I not only think that this principle should be applied 

to pharmaceutical education, but that it might with advantage be extended to 

other branches of study. 

As President of the Council of Pharmaceutical Education in this country, I 
may say that this subject has engaged our anxious attention for some years ; 
and so strongly did our Council feel on this question, that they considered it 
necessary to take the initative as regards compulsory chemical education. This 
conclusion was arrived at after mature consideration on their parts, and was 
based upon the experience and recommendation of their examiners. At the 
same time I am not, of course, an advocate for over-weighting the student with 
heavy fees. 

Wishing your movement every success in England, I remain, truly yours, 

0. B. C. TICHBOBNE 
April 5, 1880. [President of the Pha/nnaeeutical Society of Irela/nd\, 
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OLBSiisa, QuTton Gollboe, Skistoi, April i, ISBO. 

I thank yon for the opportonity you haye giTen me ol 
or interesting pamphlet on Pharmaceutical Edncatioii, and I am 
a agree with much that you have written. I am grieved t« notica 
lacentical t«achu]g has fallen b6 low, as adrertuements which appear 
the Fharmacetiiical Journal seem to indicate^ I think the time haa 
en the Ooancil and the Board of Ezaminera onght to come to some 
ling with the object of doing away with a state of tilings which all 
nterested in the advancement of pharmacy moat deplore. Tour 
Qust be regarded as a most valuable contribution to the diKuaaion of 
xat question. 

Tours very truly, 

WILLIAM A. THiDEN. 

.TTFIVLn, 

ADDITIONS TO APPENDIX 1. 

OtINCILLOES.] 

SI, Leinsisx TsBKiOB, London, W., 

Jww Ut, 1660. 

LlTflKLD, 

3 thank yon for your note and pamphlet, which I have read most 

iff>, when I wrote to the Journal on this same subject^ I was, as you 
strongly opposed to any enforced cnrriculnm of study, thinking it 
i student to obtain his knowledge how and where he could, and 
I a good system of examination for testing the results. But my 
B now changed; and, after more than twenty years of practical 

am compelled to acknowledge that a few months of systematio 
)r examination will, in many cases, produce results more brilliant 
e, in the examination- room, than years of hard work ; and it cannot 
e wondered at that students prefer what to them appears a truly 

to knowledge. This system, had in any case, is especially so in 
' a tcience nhicb, more than most others, requires time and experience 
per underetanding, prnctice and development, and therefore any 
nedy for the evil of superficial study ehonld, and I believe would, ho 
th gratitude by all. 

Ian is undoubtedly the beet that has yet been suggested ; but a per- 
rricnlnm would, I fear, be comparatively nselest: to be eflectoal it 
npulsory. 

Faithfully yours, 

FEEDBBICK ANDBEWB, 



COUKCILLOBB. 

IS, Cdbzon Stbim, W. 

I thank yon for oS^riog me an opportnnity of reading 
islkanstiTe pamphlet on "Pharmscentical Edncatiou." I think it 
«niiissiTe cumcnlnm might be attended with good resnlta if the 
mder certain restrictions, -wen enabled to recogniM it. I acarcelj 
jne baa arrived for imposing an enfbrced carricnlum, still I hope 
it vei; fac distant when pbarmacentical edncation will represent 
edge gained, as distinct from mneh that is now so-called, but which 
only "preparation for examination." 

Tonrs bithfnily, 

E. N. BUTT. 



226 (Lite S38}, Ozroan BixiBr, Lomdon, W.) 

MmvK 2Hh, 1888. 

I thank you for giving me the opportunity of reading your 
the subjects of Pharmaceutical Education and Examination. 
'uu have shown very cnnclnsively that there are great disadvontagea 
f our present system ; and I may say at once that I agree with yon 
the concloaiona at which you arrive. 

I that the timeiscoming whenacurricnlomof somekind'-perhapa 
telj framed at first — will be found to be a necessary prelude to the 
lamination, and I trust that before long some practicable scheme 
)ge may he drawn up. iLny sucb scheme I should gladly support. 

Yours faitbftilly, 
iBtB, P3.8. WALTEE HILLS. 



boaicwith lodqi, 

Hakptox Boad, Boothfoet, 

Jtdia 16fh, 1S80. 

Thanks for a proof copy of yonr pamphlet on « Pharma- 
Ation," which I have perused with deep interest, not only becauBo 
L opinion I expressed to you years ago, but that it brings forward 
uments in favour of a curriculum as a means of acquiring solid 
irgnments that in my opinion are irrefragable. Agreed with yon 
jiple " involved, I do not think a permissive measure would piovn 
Ji working. If the present largely followed mode of acquiring 
al knowledge in found to be defective, as I fear it is, and in- 
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sufficient for the purposes contemplated in the Pharmacy Act, then a com- 
pulsory curriculum is the only change worth adopting. This opens up a wide 
question, inyolying many interests, and demanding patient and thoughtful: 
oonsideration. The peculiarly depressed condition of the trade, and the state 
of unsettledness which it presents in some of its aspects, appears unfriendly to 
an immediate change, and for which, however desirahle in itself, I fear the 
trade it not prepared. Perhaps, however, a fall discussion of a well-matured 
scheme, together with an improved Pharmacy Bill, might make feasible and 
practicable what now appears beset with difficulties. 

Yours faithfiilly, 

W. V. BADLEY. 



Bbadvoxd. 
PsAX Bb. Atteiild, 

^ ' There cannot be any doubt about the advantages of a thorough 

and sound education over a flimsy and superficial preparation for exsCmination ;r 
but the extent of this must be left in a great degree to the choice of the 
individual, and the probable chance he may have to exercise his knowledge. 
Any farther curtailment of the freedom that already exists I should regard 
with great jealousy in the present position of the trade. 

Yours faithftdly, 
Ajpra 24, 1880. F. M. BIMMmGTON. 



[2. EXAMINEBS—EKQLANI) ASJ> WALES.] 

11, Eaglx Paxadb, BuxTOir. 
DBA.B Db. Attpield, 

I am much obliged to you for having afiforded me the 
Opportunity of making myself more fully acquainted with your views with 
regard to Pharmaceutical Education and Examination. 

What little experience I have had at various times as an Examinee, and 
recently as an Examiner, has convinced me that the most carefully-conducted 
examination frequently fails to distinguish between a well-grounded candidate 
and a well-crammed one. 

I shall hail with delight the time when a definite curriculum is enforced, 
feeling assured that the change will be of equal advantage to the public and* 
the pharmacist; 

Faithfully yours, 
March 20, 1882. JOHN 0. THEESH. 
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[3, EXAMINEBS— SCOTIiANI).] 

26^ South Canonqats, Edikbuboh. 

DSAB PSOFESSOB AtTFIXLO, 

Many thanks for the opportunity you have afforded me of read- 
ing your pamphlet on «< Phannaceutical Education." I have taken the mofb 
interest in it that the views therein so ably brought forward are practically 
those I hold myself. The idea of fitting examination to education is, in my opinion^ 
admirable, if all the details can be carried out. Without this the compulsory 
curriculum would not do away with cramming, although it would be a step in 
the right direction, for I know that in preparing for the examinations of the 
University of Edinburgh cramming is frequently resorted to, even by those 
who have attended the required classes ; and instances are within my knowledge 
of men specially well up in the principles of the subject, receiving a bare pass 
because they had neglected to get up the detail matters which bulk so largely 
in examination papers, and which are not prominently brought forward in the 
class teaching. The question of a compulsory curriculum must, of course^ 
receive careful consideration, but I think the more your views are kjaown and 
understood, the more will they receive that approval which they deserve. 

Yours very sincerely, 

WILLIAM INGLIS CLABK. 
March 21, 1882. 



Levbn, 2l8t March, 1882. 
Dbab Sm, 

I have perused with great satisfaction your pamphlet on " Pharma- 
ceutical Education," and agree generally with the views therein expressed. In 
my opinion the time has now arrived when some such curriculum as you. pro- 
pose should be made obligatory on all students of pharmacy, in order not only 
to ensure the intelligent performance of the duties they will afterwards be 
called upon to undertake, but also to raise their position to a level more in 
keeping with their responsibilities and with the aims of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

I shall hail with delight any measure tending to compulsory education in 

the several subjects prescribed for examination. 

Yours truly, 

ADAM aiBSON. 

PB07ES80B ATTFIELD. 



POBTOBELLO, K.B. 
PbOFESSOB AlTPIELD, 

Dear Sir, I have carefully read over your pamphlet on 
<< Education and Examination/' and am quite in accord with the views so ably 
set forth in it. I have always been in favour of a curriculum, as I have 
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long observed that many young men only begin their studies a couple of 
months or so before going up for examination ; which, however, is only done 
with the object of ** passing." 

I therefore think that if any means could be devised by which they would 
require to devote six or twelve months entirely to attendance on lectures and 
practical work in the laboratory, it would be an immense advantage to these 
yoong men themselves, as well as to the public and to pharmacy. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. NESBIT. 
March 24, 1882. 



[4. OTHER LEADERS.] 

17, Bull Stbest, Bisminqhait, 

June 7th, 1880. 
DsAs Da. Atttikld, 

Your pamphlet on ** Pharmaceutical Education " clearly demonstrates that 
a radical alteration is absolutely necessary. The present condition of things 
offers a premium to " coaches,*' and compels students to go elsewhere than to 
the Society's own school, or the schools or public classes at Liverpool, Man- 
chester^ Bristol, and elsewhere. I, like many, have hitherto quite thought 
that^ being officially recognised, your school at Bloomsbury Square should far 
outstrip all others in honourable competition, and the poor attendance at its 
classes has consequently disappointed me. Your pamphlet, however, proves 
that you cannot possibly succeed whilst the system is so completely at variance 
with the examinations. 

A compulsory public curriculum must come in the future ; and it Is 
manifest that, without this, the British pharmacist will soon be outstripped. 
In the meantime, however, we shall have to proceed gradually, as the position 
of pharmacy is in a state of transition. At present we are hampered by pains 
and penalties, and there are no adequate privileges to counterbalance them : 
the latter will come in time if we are true to ourselves and our responsibilities. 

Until medical men cease to act generally as dispensers, I thixik it is neces- 
sary that you should include in your curriculum Practical Pharmacy and 
Dispaising, for it is only in a comparatively few " shops" that apprentices 
have opportunities for learning these subjects satisfactorily. 

The question you have raised is of such importance that a special meeting 
of representatives should be called to consider it, these representatives to be 
chosen by meetings of the whole trade (including assistants and apprentices, who 
are all deeply interested), and to be held in central towns, and duly advertised 
in the trade journals. Such a conference would probably appoint a committee 
to collect information and report to an adjourned meeting ; by this means you 
would carry nearly every one with you, and. proceed more surely and quickly 
than by independent action. 
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64 OTHBB LBAD£KS IK FHABUACr. 

8bonId anjr scheme be projected, I ahall watcb. jealouBly that wiay o^ota 
tanity be given for the provisioii of phamincentical edacation in the proTinees. 
Thanking yon for the opportanity of rending yonr valuable and intcregtingp 
pamphlet,— I am. Tours faithfully, 

THOMAS BAECLAY 
[Pretidmt of the Chemittt and DruggiiW Trada 
Aisooiation ^ Oreai Britain], 



89, 5t. Stiphbh's AvBNUt, 

SuEFBEKD'a Bush, W. 

Ul DXAE ATTFIBtD, 

With the broad principle! enunciated in your pamphlet I 
most cordially agree j and I alao congratulate yon on tbe manner in which yon 
have let forth tbe Bubject. 

I helieye entirely in the atatement (p. 50) that " it would seem that a Bound 
aanypulaory curriculum would be highly advantageouB to all classeB of students." 
I would add, that it would be equally satisfactory to the ezamiuen, and would 
relieve the latter A-om mncb anxiety with regard to the value of their deciaiona. 

I hope to Bee the day when the Minor Examination shall cease to be th« 
accepted license to practise Pharmacy, bo that the Major may be rescued from 
its present undesirable position. 

I diBsent altogether from a permissive curriculum, which would leave 
matters aa they now stand, and would lead to inextricable complications. 

In this, or any new acheme, vesifid interests wDl have to be carefUljr 



Wishing you all success in your advocacy of a better relationship between 
Education and Examination. 

Believe me to remain 

Yours very sincerely, 
March SI, IS82. JOSEPH INC£. 



12, YosK Gatb, BiQBNT'a Pare, Lohdoh, N.W. 
Dub Bb. ArnnLs, 

I am glad that you take so much interest to direct the study 
of the rising generation of Pltarmacists. 

Forty years ago, when onr Examinations were first instituted, crammlngf 



OTHBB LSUIXBS IK FHA 

enrted to. Papila liad the approbation o 
Illy pr&ctical examinatioii, and are now 
Labor onmia vinetC 
Btrongl;^ borne in mind by all ttade 
ing your efforts may ba cnnnied wi 
Believe i 

II, 1883. 



I am mach obliged to yon for the 
eaclomd. Ton have certainly pat the i 
1 to cramming in a Tery convincing wt 
ch almost noanimoni support of an enft 
ghts of pharmacy whose letterq occomp 
gradnate of the only English Univen 
can apeak feelingly of the a 
[>gether the information n 
d Bnl(}ecta when working by oneself ; ^ 
! study would certainly be easier, and tl 
ically learnt. 

I that no increase in the amount ot di 
Lpected to take place until it can be enti 
hteaieci, both generally and technically 
iged in pharmacy, 

this reason, as well as for the welfare 
[sta themselTes, I shall give my hearty 
im .would be such) for the better eda< 

I am, dear Sir, 
Xodrs fail 
0. 1 

lPreiid«nt of the C 

lilandf, Watford. 



I. Attfibld, 

perusal of your pamphlet hat aflbrded c 
arations over a period of five years, dut 
mdon Board of Examiners, enables me 



OTBEB LEADBSS IS fHABUACX. 

ries who preuat tEiemBelveB for the Examinations ot the Phanna- 
l Society, do bo with information gained too rapidly. It wai often 
ct of regret to me that men conld be tonnd to present themsevea for 
ation with the express olgeot of deceiving the examiner, wi^oBeoheerva- 
ley well knew could only be in the direction of ascertaining how Uttle 
knowledge they poasued. The variation of not only the qneetioni^ bat 
jects for examination is a constant source of anxiety even to the practised 
er, for he is always fearful that some one outside may watch for, and 
he groove into wliich he is liable to run; and this difficult is immensely 
iA by the actual necessity there is of asking some questions again and 
:or certain subjects must be put before each and every candidate in some 
other. 

ave not given any thought to a well organised scheme, but am at the 
t of opinion that nothing better could be devised than a recognised 
lam of at least (say half a session) five months. 

Believe me, fiuthfnlly yoors, 

CHAS. DMNET, 
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EEMAEKS BY THE ATJTHOE ON COailTAIN POINTS EAISED 

BY HIS OOEEESPONDENTS. 

Doubtless, English pbarmacy is not, just now, in a flonrisliing con- 
dition. But, in the opinion of the author, a period of depression in 
pharmacy affords a good opportunity for erecting educational standards^ 
for at such a time they will not be fixed too high. At all events, that a 
low condition of pharmacy should, as a few have said, afford a reason 
why entrance to an already overcrowded avocation should be made cheap 
and easy^ is an argument he cannot follow. In 1868, compulsory regis- 
tration placed pharmacists in an entrenched position^ and, on the under- 
standing that they would provide for the safety of the public, they had 
the key to that position, namely, examination, placed in their hands. 
But the territory was over-populous. Hence sound policy suggested 
that future access to it should be rendered less easy. Wisdom pointed 
to a decrease in the number and an increase in the sisse of holdings, 
which already, on the average, were too numerous and too small to be 
remunerative. In 1868 the weU wishers of English pharmacy hoped and 
expected that compulsory examination would have the good effect of 
gradually decreasing the incoming number of principals in pharmacy 
because it would involve compulsory education, and that would exclude 
men of inadequate means and abilities. That anticipation has not yet 
been realised, only because cheap ephemeral instruction has usurped the 
place of lasting education. Adopt the mode now advocated, or any equally 
good or better method, of reinstating sound education in its proper 
place, and the expected results of the legislation of 1868 will, doubtless, 
be accomplished. With fewer pharmacists to divide the future phar- 
maceutical earnings each will secure a better annual income, even 
though percentage profits be decreased in obedience to the apparently 
inexorable demands of the public. Better paid principals will, of course, 
according to politico-economical laws, command a commensurate supply 
of properly qualified, properly paid assistants. All pharmacists seem 
agreed that something should soon be done gradually to arrest the undue 
multiplication of druggists' shops— to arrest the production of a large body 
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of mei« dealers in drugs in the plaxje of a comparatively small body of skilled 
pharmacists — ^that ib, to arrest the growth of a distinct evil for pharmacy, 
for the true pharmacist himself, and for the public Let pharmacists 
only take care that whatever be done be accomplished by themselves. 
Let them keep the government of pharmacy in their own hands. Their 
title to self-government in the past has been their advocacy, recognition, 
and practical encouragement of thormgh education. Their claim to self- 
government in the future must rest on the same foundation. There are 
not wanting indications that wise management in pharmacy may raise its 
followers to a real fourth estate in the English medical constitution, all 
the work of pharmacists being recognised, under proper guarantees, as a 
part of the practice of the followers of medicine — physicians, surgeons, 
apothecaries, pharmacists. Claims to this future position will also best be 
supported by evidence of thoroughness of education in respect of present 
position. Examination alone is held to be insufficient evidence of quali- 
fication of physicians, surgeonSi or apothecaries : it should be recognised 
as a;i insufficient guarantee of qualification of pharmacists* Let exami'- 
nation be supplefiiented by evidence that the candidate has passed 
through a sound supervised public course of education, and then the 
guarantee that thorough and lastbg knowledge is possessed will be made 
substantial and trustworthy. 

With regard to the question of education and examination being 
carried on by one and the same man or body of men, the general 
impression is that certain weaknesses of human natulre render such a 
course undesirable. The impression is perhaps well founded when 
there is no concurrent control of the work by external agency; but the 
subject need not be discussed here, as no one proposes that such a 
condition of things should obtain in pharmacy. A principle which 
should be as commonly accepted is, that while technical and general 
education and examination, such as have been defined in the introduce 

t tion to this pamphlet, should be carried on by different men or differont 

bodies of men, both the men or bodies of men should be under the direc- 
tion and control of the followers of the calliug — ^in this case pharmacists, 
who indeed are alone qualified to direct or control matters pharma- 
oeuticaL Let pharmacists lose control over what is now defined as 
general pharmaceutical education, and where is the guarantee that it 

|:^ will not be superseded by superficial and ephemeral instruction? Let 

them lose control over pharmaceutical examination^ and where is the 
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goaraotM &a,t it will be fitted to the rec[iiiremratB of pbarmacf' ? 
the educators and tlie examiners be separate men and separate bod 
men, as at present, but take care that sound education and i 
examination shall in futnre harmonise, by the directing and contri 
action of such a Fiiarmaceutical Council or Board as is described i 
foregoing pages (vii and 53). Of course, ultimately, all properly e 
Tiaed public recognised schools of pharmacy would be placed oi 
same footing, unless there were some special reason to the contrary 

The author has been reminded that where examinations are imj 
far the safety or protection of the health of the public, a public ( 
cnlum is insisted on, the examinations of the Fharmacentical 8( 
being now the only exception to this rule. Even the examinatic 
the TJniTersitj of London fall under the rule when medical candi 
present tbema elves. 

The question of remedy for the present want of relationship bet 
sound pharmaceutical education and the pharmaceutical examina 
was discussed at a meeting of the Chemists', Assistants' Associatio 
NoYember 23 and December 21, 1881. While examination, as at pi 
conducted, was, regarded as an insufficient teat of education, unan 
respecting the remedy was not so general, eight members votu 
favour of a compulsory cnrrieulum, and eight in favour of length 
the time of examination. The latter remedy is, however, hope! 
impracticable, the former perfectly practicable. 



The Chemist and Druggtti, commenting in a leading article ii 
number for June, 1880, on a discussion in the Council of the Fha 
oentieal Society respecting the question of appointing a Gommitb 
consider the relation to each other of pharmaceutical education ant 
pharmaceutical examinations, thus views the commencement < 
oompnlsory curriculum :— , 

"Wedobelievti thatttaefatnre of the pharmacist docs largely depei 
bis acientiac education. CtompetltioD will choke oS. his business altog 
nnlesB he develop more generallj the BCientido and personal qualiBcj 
appropriate to bia calling. These can only be properly grounded by eouu 
of wsademic training. On this ground, and not so much out of regard t 
oomloit or ease of examiners, we have some desire to see the commencemi 
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pXMOtf curricolant. We cannot altogether lee the force of the ftrgniuent 

>7 Ur. Atkiju) tliat the present deprefiKd condition of the trade hardly 
its making entrance into it more difflcnlt or costly. It leemi to va that 
sondltion i» one of the chief argumenta in its favour. As a simple matter 
nercial advantage to those who are already in the trade it must be ohrious 
y check to new comers is likely to be useAil. But the Pharmaceutical 
1 hare no right to consider the qneitlon from that point of view. They 
owever, consider that if the trade is as bad as Mi. Atkins describes it, no 
' kindness can be shown to aspirants to its miseries than to make them 
^and tliat its prospects for mere buyers and sellers are rapidly closing 
1 that it only offers chance* of success in the future to men who can 
hemselves to be possessed of knowledge and skill of real market value in 
iggle for existence." 

he same periodical, in the number for September, 1880, alladiDg 
)peratiTe fltoree, Bays :— 

'hey strangle the professional and scientiSc, and just became they do 
r hope and oonfldence is, that they will never eclipse or strangle the 

harmaceutio We think we see iu the crisis through which 

now passing, or are about to pass, the possibility of attaining the higher 
m— the poaaibility, not of increasing onr proflls and Ailing our coffers, 
ittaining the professional and educating the public into the conviction 
r knowledge and experienoe and skill are absolutely necessary to their 
ind comfort^ and being so are therefore beyond money and beyond price, 
re no desire at present to expound alt our reasons for this Boppositiou, 
... to attain it tbere must not only be a nnity of purpose, bat also 
vidoality of action," 

be Chemistt' J<nmidl for Janoaiy 6, 1882, says, respecting 
aceutical Bdncatien :— 

"ho excellent paper on the sutject by Professor Attfleld, which appeared 
'hmiit)' Journal for December 10th,and was editorially commented upon 
□ext number, must be too f^sh in everybody's memoiy to need more 
passing reminder that it is one of the best rerumga of the question that 
I appeared. Believing that this is the most important question of the 
regards the future status and well-being of pharmacists, we still insert 
nn the subject, no matter how contrary to our convictions the opinions 
ed in them may be. It is really to be hoped that in the coming year the 
iceuticiil Society will take this matter np with energy. Everyone seems 
■etty well agreed that a cnrriculum of some sort is necessary, the only 
ice of opinion being as to the way in which the necessary instruction is 
mveyed to those who are to be compelled to receive it." - . 
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"Extract from a Beport of the Frooeedings of the Council of the 
Pharmaoeutical Society at their meeting in July, 1880, taken from the 
Pharmaceutical Journal of July 10, 1880. 

OpinUma of th^ Boards of Soami'nera on the DesiraJMity of i^o 'E^oblitK'mtffiSt of o, 

Ctmieteltfm. 

<* The report also iacladed a statement that the London Board had disciused 
the desirability of requiring from candidates for the Minor and Major examina- 
tions a certificate of having completed a curriculum at some recognised school 
of pharmacy, and the opinion of the Board appeared to he unanimous that the 
production of such a certificates was very desirable if practicable. Mr. Brady 
had also reported to the London Board that the subject had been discussed by 
the deputation who went to Edinburgh with the members of the North British 
Board, and that those gentlemen held the same yiew, and had passed a minute 
to that effect. The opinion was unanimously expressed by the Scotch Board 
that if a curriculum were recognised at aU, it must be compulsory, not 
permissive. Bnt it was also felt that as the subject was not free from diffi- 
culties, considering the existing rules and regulations of the Society, a more 
decided opinion could not be expressed until a definite scheme was brought 
forward." 

At a meeting of the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britaiu, held in June, 1880, a committee was appointed *^ to inquire into 
and consider the relation to each other of Pharmaceutical education and 
the Pharmaceutical ezaminations.'^-^PAarmaeeuttai? Journal, June 5, 

1880. 

Prom the Pharmaceutical Journal of August 13, 1881, it will be seen 
that the Committee alluded to in the foregoing paragraph reported its 
labours to the Council Meeting on August 10, 1881. The ^^ Lines " of 
the inquiry were giyen, analyses of statistics of examination were pre- 
sented, and the following statement and recommendations were made :-^ 

^That the two special bodies consulted, yiz., the Professors of the Society 
and the Board of Examiners, are dissatisfied with much that comes within the 
experience of their respective departments ; the following points being particu- 
larly indicated :— (a). The imperfect mental training with which so many 
young men commence their so-called scientific work. (6) . The large proportion 
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who present themselveB for claig teaching, without any real intention of mas- 
tering the sciences tanght* (e). The generally prevailing intention to make as 
little knowledge as possible sofiSce to carry candidates through the examination, 
and the habit of regarding the passing of the examination, as the chief purpose 
of that knowledge, (d). The difficulty of properly estimating the value of what 
an examinee appears to know, due to complete ignorance of his previous train- 
ing, and therefore doubt as to whether the answers given be a mere effort 
of memoxy or the expression of a mind that has really grasped the subject. 
(0). And generally as to want of legitimatiB relationship between pharmceutical 
education and the Pharmaceutical examinations. 

<< The Committee considers that sufficient grounds exist for these feelings of 
dissatisfaction, and also for making a distinct eflR)rt for their removal. 

« Though encouraged to recommend the Council to make that effort by the 
hope that in so doing it will render the execution of the duties of both teachers 
and examiners more satisfactory, its sole reason for urging any change is the 
desire to raise the standard of ability amongst those who practise pharmacy. It 
believes that this can be attempted, with the largest hope of success, during the 
time of the student's pupilage, and by a process that aims at the promotion of 
genuine mental training simultaneously with the acquisition of sound technical 
knowledge. It also thinks that no consideration as to confronting the candidate 
with an apparent difficulty should be allowed to weigh against the imposition 
of a set of conditions framed with the object of bringing him to the examina- 
tion room more thoroughly equipped for the ordeal itself and for the creditable 
fulfilment of the duties of his life's work. 

^^ After the fullest consideration, therefore, of the whole subject, the 
Committee recommends— 

(* First, That candidates for examination be required to produce evidence of 
apprenticeship or pupilage of not less than three years with some duly registered 
chemist and druggist. 

*^ Beoond^ That the preliminary examination or its recognized equivalent 
be passed prior to apprenticeship or pujalage. This can be insured by 
prohibiting a candidate from presenting himself for the minor examination 
until three years after he has been certified to have passed the preliminary 
examination. 

<' Third, That upon presenting himself for the minor examination, the can- 
didate be required to produce evidence to show (in addition to the requirements 
indicated in 1 and 2) that he has, within the time then present and the date of 
his preliminary examination, attended a course of lectures on chemistry, a 
course of lectures on botany, a course of lectures on materia medica, and a course 
of instruction in practical chemistry of the scope and character hereafter to be 
defined. 

[The Committee also considered the question of dividing the qualifying 
examination into portions to be passed on separate days^ but the recommenda- 
tion was not adopted.} 
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" The Tioi-Fbgsidint said— These propositi(ms did not throw o1 
the way of the progteti of the itudenti. The Committee thought I 
regalntioiu would h&mper the itodent in no way, hat wonld lay dow 
of action more clearly, and he woold therefore he much more likely 
mately snccesBtol, It did little more than ajitematize the method oi 
hi« own part, and piohahly not one fraction of extra work wonld t 
npon him, only the worit he did wonld he more lygtematiaed, so that 
he enabled to come into the examination room more fully prepari 
ordeal, and not only lo, bnt better prepared for the performance of 

Tha foUoioing moUtm was carried Mnmiimoutly :^' 

"That the report and raeommendatiatu nj the Spedoi Cxamiitee o] 
injutra into iht relation ta sacK other of fhairrnacev,tical eSateaiion and phm 
oxamtnotfoiM he generally approved, raiA that the subject he r^erred b 
ComrMUeJor the eannderalvm of details." 

At the GoancU Meeting held in March, 1862, the Comni 
mentioned after ^ain presenting, with only yerbsl alterations, t 
Becond, and third recommendatione (see opposite page), gave i 
Betting forth " the scope and character " of a cnrricnlnm. The 1 
responded, practically, with the Fharmaceutic&l Society's own^t 
ooorie of (a) eighty lectures oa chemistry including chemical 
(&) forty-eight lectures on botany, (c) forty lectures on materi 
and (d) iastruclion in practical chemistry for three hours dail 
fire months, or five hours daily during three months. With i 
the authoritative recognition of the teaching, the Committei 
mended ; — " That the Council shall at its discretion recognize an 
certijGcatee from, £rst, those public schools of science throug 
country of which the Frincipa), or Dean, or other correspondii 
or authority shall hare satisfied the Council that tlieir scope of 
on the required Bubjects includes the points enumeratei 
Byllabases ; and, second, other schools in which it shall h 
prored to the satisfaction of the Council that the teachi 
sufficient excellence in kind and of the scope indicated in the sy 

At tlie Council Meeting held on April 5th, 18S2, the : 
recommendations were ad<^ud. 
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